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FACT AND COMMENT 





DOUBT if there is any one trade or business or 
profession that is worse afflicted by bad credits 
and lax collections than the home furnishing trade. 
Decorators, even the best of them, are serious 
offenders against ordinary 
To CHARGE INTEREST business methods, waiting and 
ON DELINQUENT waiting on the convenience of 
ACCOUNTS slow customers, and expecting 
the wholesalers to likewise wait. 
It has taken a period of extreme depression to 
arouse the trade generally to the seriousness of the 
situation because slow payments are not always due to 
an inability to pay but to a long established indulgence, 
some of the richest clients taking the longest time to 
settle their decorator-bills. 


It is all a development of the loose methods of 
easy money days, and now is the time to lay the foun- 
dation for their correction even if we don’t immedi- 
ately apply the remedies. 

It is estimated that in the dry goods stores 61 per 
cent. of their charge customers pay their bills inside 
of sixty days ; 24 per cent. hold up their bills from two 


to six months, and approximately 10 per cent. take a 
year, and 7 per cent. more than a year, so the Control- 
lers Congress proposes to charge interest on past due 
accounts, scaling the interest charges according to the 
period of delinquency. 


Peoria, Illinois, was among the first cities of the 
country to adopt this plan and for six years the sys- 
tem has worked out very nicely. Youngstown, Ohio, 
adopted the policy about 1929, and stores in Cleveland 
and Detroit and some of the cities in California are 
doing just this—charging interest on overdue accounts. 


It may be difficult for larger cities where there is 
great competition to carry out such a system, but there 
is no reason why they cannot give discounts on prompt 
payments of ten days and thirty days, and perhaps 
finally charge interest on delinquencies. 


R. H. Macy has impressed upon many people a 
vague consciousness of 6 per cent saving in their pur- 
chases. They have emphasized the fact that in selling 
for cash there are no charge accounts to debilitate their 
resources. 


Perhaps other retailers might meet this psychology 
if they gave the 6 per cent. discount upon prompt pay- 
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ments same as the wholesalers who give special in- 
ducements for payments on 10, 30, or 60 days. 

The retailers might very properly do the same, 
and, after every inducement of discount has failed, 
charge interest. With the wholesalers there is no rea- 
son why after a reasonable time they shouldn’t insist 
upon notes bearing interest. 

We shall watch the experiences of the Controllers 
Congress because unquestionably conditions today are 
such that a good deal of house cleaning is needed in 
the financial departments of every business.—C.R.C. 





WONDERFUL FABRIC COLLECTION 

OHNSON & Faulkner extended to the trade last 
J month an invitation to view their collection of 
old examples, all of them samples that have been well 
worth preserving as masterpieces of the fabric arts 
of all ages. With such a collection of three or four 
thousand examples, representing Mr. aulkner’s many 
years of patient and conscientious research, it would 
be idle hyperbole to single out any particular pieces. 

The exhibition occupied a floor space of 7,000 
square feet of their Fifty-third St. building and the 
thought must have occurred to many that sometime the 
collection should be housed at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum or some equally worthy home constituting a 
Memorial to the man who made it. 

Edward Faulkner felt always an indifference to 
mass commercialism. He bought only the things su- 
perlatively meritorious. 

We recall the time in the Nineties when Art Nou- 
veau was the rage, but you couldn’t find a yard of it 
at Johnson & Faulkner’s. Mr. Faulkner didn’t ap- 
prove of it, and the fact that there was money in the 
popular demand didn’t impress him. 

We remember once when one of his young men 
came into his office in high glee to report the sale of 
the last yard of a certain fabric that had been slow 
selling. Mr, Faulkner, without a change of expres- 
sion, gave instructions to reorder it by cable ; he wished 
it always in stock for the limited clientele who could 
appreciate it. 

When he was given the Legion of Honor decora- 
tion, it was because he contributed so much to the de- 
velopment of the fabric arts among the French manu- 
facturers and through the French museums. 

He searched always for the best and reproduced 
them. 

He had the wonderful velvet, the stag pattern 
from the Chapel of St. Anne of Britany at Ambrose. 

He had replicas of two exquisite Persian patterns 
—one a copy of the piece now in the Corcoran Mu- 
seum at Washington, the other at the Metropolitan 
Museum, a gift of J. Pierpont Morgan; and an exhaus- 
tive collection of toile de Jouys. 

He reproduced examples from the Sorbonne— 
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EDWARD FAULKNER, Deceased 


His fine taste in fabrics is exemplified in the collection 
now on view at Johnson & Faulkner’s show rooms. 











that celebrated house founded in the XIII Century, 
patronized by Louis 1X, by Richelieu, and Napoleon, a 
veritable storehouse of ecclesiastic art, one noticeable 
piece, symbolic of bread and wine, a pattern embracing 
details of wheat and grapes. 

He had reproductions of the Empire damask 
which was designed for the coronation of Napoleon I 
—but with a collection so huge they are all high spots 
even to the very first piece of record, a verdure. 

The trade can certainly feel proud of the fact 
that out of their ranks there came a man who main- 
tained a standard which neither amateur-connois- 
seur nor museum curator could criticise—C. R. C. 





A NEW NOTE IN TIEBACKS 

N EXTRAORDINARY display of simple bed- 
A room treatments occupied several windows in 
the 35th St. windows of B. Altman & Co. last month. 
One of the striking features of the window draperies 
was the fact that the lacy curtains were tied back with 
what was apparently a large bow of 12-inch ribbon. It 
is possible that the bows, with streamers that almost 
reached the floor, were made of taffeta piece goods, 
but the effect was exceedingly feminine and added 
a touch of color to the ensemble. 

Three adjoining windows were devoted to com- 
panion displays. In the center window is a dressing 
room that could be associated in actual use with the 
bedrooms which adjoined it to the right and left. The 
atmosphere of the ensembles was. pleasingly “fussy” 
as a contrast to the extremely severe effects of the 
recent vogue. 








COLOR FADING 
AND SUNBURN 


COVERING COLOR FADING AND 
FABRIC BURNING BEHIND THE 
CONCENTRATED RAYS OFA 
WINDOW GLASS 


HE writer has been a buyer and seller of fine 
decorative fabrics for over forty years. He 

has handled textiles from the Far East, the 
Orient, Continental Europe, the British Isles, and 
United States markets. In order that he may 
give to his customers their service and a guar- 
antee of quality he makes laboratory tests for 
color fastness, including literally thousands of 
fabrics, and speaks with authority on the subject. 


. | NTIL recent years it was well understood that all 

colors would fade. Consequently they were 

jealousy protected in the home, especially at the win- 
dows suffused by morning or afternoon sunshine. 

Most houses were provided with two sets of win- 
dow shades: one light, one dark. When the room 
was not in use, both sets of shades were drawn. In 
the summer time many of these houses had additional 
awnings, perhaps inside shutters, and if colors at or 
around the windows were allowed to fade the respon- 
sibility was on the household, not on the dealer or the 
manufacturer. 

Then came the very active era of advertising 
“sunfast,” and largely as the result of the persistent 
advertising of a few reliable houses, closely followed 
by the advertising of other houses not so reliable, the 
public was gradually led to feel that most of the colors 
of the better grade fabrics on the market were sun- 
fast and they didn’t need any particular care. 

Unfortunately, of all the wonderful variety of 
decorative stuffs that are produced, a very few of 
them are really fast color, the types limited and the 
assortment relatively small.* 

One of the developments of our civilization is the 
call for beautiful upholsterings and beautiful draperies 
with the golden sunshine through the windows. 

But there is an element of conflict between too 
much sunshine and very lovely fabrics and it behooves 
us to learn something about the nature of light through 
glass as well as to understand something of the na- 





* Price is no guarantee of fastness. Some very inexpensive 
materials are 100 per cent. fast while some of the most ex- 
pensive fabrics on the market show a lower percentage.—Eb. 











The type of Fade-Ometer mentioned in this article. 


ture of our decorative textiles. 

In order to understand, let us begin toward the 
beginning. The fibres from which the fabrics are made 
—with one exception—are the products of nature and 
have certain qualities and certain definite limitations. 

You can count on the fingers of your two hands 
the principal fibres employed to produce the lovely 
decorative textiles with which you are familiar: Cot- 
ton, flax (linen), jute, ramie, wool, goatshair (mo- 
hair), horsehair (haircloth), silk, and finally rayon, 
an artificial fibre, the product of science and industry. 

These fibres must be prepared, carded, spun, dyed, 
woven, repaired, finished, and in many cases painted, 
stenciled, printed or embroidered by various processes 
in order to obtain the range of decorative effects now 
available. 

The addition of color to the fabric brings in a 
problem of prime importance. 

When the world’s population was smaller, when 
the use of decorative fabrics was confined to the few, 
and the question of cost was not serious, enough 
vegetable dyes were available for the limited produc- 
tion. 

ut with our present industrial era, with decora- 
tive fabrics in almost every home in the land, and 
with immense production, the days of vegetable dyes 
have been left far behind. And then, too, we are no 
longer content with honest reds and blues and yellows 
as of old but demand a thousand elusive hues, tints, 
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and shades of most delicate appearance and some of 
them of most impermanent color.t 

To meet this larger demand and wider variety, 
the chemist and the industrialist have been doing all 
that science, art, and ingenuity can do. 

But alas! Man himself is imperfect. His works 
often fall short of his ideals. He fain would produce 
colors that will never fade, but, with few exceptions, 
he cannot. Nature’s materials have so many limita- 
tions. Light is such a powerful destructive force. 

We all know that in magazines of national cir- 
culation reaching the public we see prominent full page 
advertisements of beautiful decorative fabrics guar- 
anteed sunfast. Naturally if this claim has selling 
force it is adopted by competing firms and as a result 
much is placed upon the market that will not stand 
fast under gruelling tests. Most of the fabrics will 
fade, especially when exposed to the destructive sun 
rays through glass. 

Granted that there is a small percentage, largely 
the product of a few conscientious producers, that is 
really fast to most intents and purposes, the variety 
of the assortment is so limited that one is not always 
able to make specified selections for color or design. 
Indeed, not one per cent is absolutely fast in color; 
ninety-nine per cent will fade if exposed to the in- 
tensive burning process of strong light concentrated 
through glass. Why this reiteration of light through 
glass? Because it is one of the most powerful and 
destructive of causes. 

Based on English country house usage and pre- 
cedent there is growing in America the fashion of de- 
signing groups of casement windows to be used with- 
out window shades, without casement curtains or glass 
curtains of any sort. The only drapery provided for 
is an over-curtain of decorative material, lined and 
interlined, to be traversed at will across the window. 
At night the curtains can be wholly closed, by day they 
can be drawn wide apart letting the light stream in the 
room and affording an unobstructed view of the de- 
lightful countryside. t 





_ ~The writer has a Fade-Ometer in his establishment and 
in order to protect himself as well as his customers, the per- 
centage of resistance to sun exposure, as indicated by the 
Fade-Ometer, is marked on the tickets of his goods and thus 
meets and disarms any possible post-mortems.—Ep. 

t We have in mind the experience of a woman whose home 
was furnished by a well-known retailer and for four years 
the curtains at her windows showed no evidences of fading. 
To be sure they were protected by light and dark Holland 
shades and shrubbery. The lady moved to a new home. In 
the new house the architect arranged that the windows 
should have traverse curtains. The lady utilized the mate- 
rials from her old house. The windows were very English 
with no window shades, no casement curtains, no shrubbery. 
Inside of a few months the sun and the concentrated rays 
through glass had not only faded the color but burned the 
curtains. 

Not only are the direct sun rays ruinous to color and fibre 
but glow itself concentrates in greater or lesser degree ac- 
cording to the quality and thickness of the glass and the 


focusing power caused by uneveness of surface or imper- 
fections.—Ep. 
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But in England there is little sunshine and what 
sun there is hangs close to the horizon. America’s 
glorious sunshine is altogether different from Eng- 
land’s overcast skies and you tempt fate when you 
adopt English methods under American conditions. 

Sunlight in the open air will bleach cotton or flax 
from their natural color to a dazzling white, that is 
fade the colors that nature gave them, but under fa- 
vorable conditions light through glass will not only 
fade most color, including those intended to be “Sun- 
fast” but under stated conditions it will create chem- 
ical changes in the fibre itself causing complete disin- 
tegration or rotting. This is technically known as 
“Sunburn” although it can occur without the direct 
rays of the sun. 

Sunburn occurs just as readily in undyed natural 
color fibres as it does in those that are dyed or colored. 

Of course your first thought is that burning oc- 
curs during the hot days of summer. This is only 
partially true. It occurs perhaps oftener during the 
coldest days of winter. 

With a free circulation of air in the space be- 
tween the glass and the curtain, as in the summer- 
time. when the doors and windows of the house are 
thrown open, burning does not occur; but on the cold- 
est days of winter with the house tightly shut and the 
chamber of air between the glass and the curtain at 
rest, sunburn does its deadly work. 

It makes little difference whether the fibres are 
cotton, flax or jute, mohair, silk or rayon; natural 
color or dyed; sunburn will destroy them all. The 
fibres will fall apart like ropes of sand. Silk and jute 
will succumb the more quickly. Mohair will perhaps 
hold out longest, but the end is inevitable if burning 
conditions are present. The fibre will perish; the 
fabric rot. 

Granted that your draperies are lined and in- 
terlined to protect them, yet the front edges are al- 
ways turned toward the light and this is where the 
destruction centers. 

Whether your fabrics were woven in China, in 
Italy, in France, or in America; whether they were 
purchased in Boston, New York, Chicago, or San 
Francisco, the fibres are all subject to the same uni- 
versal laws from which there is no escape. 

Mark well that burning will occur just as readily 
with your natural color, undyed ruffled curtains, lace 
curtains, casement curtains, glass curtains of any kind 
as it will to your dyed textiles; more readily perhaps, 
because they are more prominently exposed to the 
light. 

When any force is so strong as to disintegrate any 
and all of the natural uncolored fibres until the fabrics 
literally fall to shreds small wonder that this same 
burning action will affect color under the same con- 
ditions. 


(Continued on page 46) 





LIVING ROOM DECORATION 
IN THE ENGLISH STYLE #5 
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ADARTMERNT USE 





SPACIOUSNESS AND CHEER- 
FULNESS ARE CHARACTER= 
eSTic OF THIS TYPE OF 
GEORGIAN DINING ROOM 
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/ Eevolu- 

tion of the 

buyer has fol- 

Ay caf lowed the same 

laws that exist 

in all nature 

and which were first set down by Charles Darwin. 

The laws include the annihilation of the unfit and 

the consequent “survival of the fittest.” Those 

that survive do so because of a greater fitness to 
their environment. 


How neatly these laws fit the history of the 
buyer. A great number of buyers are in the 
struggle for existence, the unfit are annihilated and 
those that survive do so because of a greater fit- 
ness to their environment. As the process con- 
tinues better buyers result until 
we get perfect adaptation, but as 
yet we are a long way from the 
perfection stage. 

If we were really to trace the 


ginning, we would have to go 
back before biblical times be- 
cause the buyer’s job is as old as 
civilization itself. Time will not 
permit so let. us begin with the buyer in early days 
of American department stores when A. T. Stewart, 
John Wanamaker and Marshall Field were pioneer- 
ing the modern store of today. Then the buyer was 
an all-round merchant and one of the encouraging 
signs of our present day’s struggle through hard 
times and keen competition is that the buyer is 
getting back to this status as we shall see by trac- 
ing his ups and downs during the last few decades. 


A. T. Stewart, John Wanamaker and Marshall 
Field first trained themselves to be buyers. There- 
fore, the best information a young man or woman, 
who is entering retailing, can get is from reading 
the exciting and interesting experiences these young 
men went through in their early period, the struggle 


” 
years ago. 





* Delivered at-the convention of the National’ Retail Dry Goods Asso- 


ciation, at the Pennsylvania Hotel, Jan. 16-20th. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE 


“The demand for economy in the 
last few years has made it neces- 
sary to pare down much of this 
organization and the buver is once 
evolution of a buyer from the be- again standing on his own re- 
sources. He is almost back to the 
basis on which he was twenty-five 


BUYER” 


By THORNDIKE DELAND 


President, Thorndyke Deland & Associates 


Specialists in Executive Placement 
New York 


to earn a living against obstacles that were per- 
haps as great as we have today. 

I never tire of reading how John Wanamaker 
took in $24.67 on the first day of the opening of 
his original store, Oak Hall, and put $24.00 of this 
into his next day’s advertising, keeping the 67c in 
the till to make change for the next morning’s 
business. His whole history is extremely interest- 
ing and inspiring. 

Young Marshall Field, the Massachusetts boy 
reared in poverty who set out West at the age of 
twenty-two and made his name a household word 
in the Middle West, if not in the entire country, 
was born on a stony little farm in the Berkshire 
Hills in 1830. He was the third of a family of nine 
children. His father was a hard driver and one of 
his neighbors once said, “Field’s 
children, when old enough to 
walk, were old enough to work.” 
Young Marshall got a job as a 
clerk in a little store in Conway, 
Mass., and at the end of two 
weeks the proprietor said to 
Marshall Field’s father, “Take 
him back to the farm to milk the 
cows, he will never make a mer- 
chant in a thousand years.” Back to the farm he 
went, but he persisted in his dream that he would 
some day be a merchant. He spent five long years 
clerking in the rural stores of Massachusetts, ob- 
serving and studying the buying job. Finally the 
spirit of Horace Greeley’s “Go West, young man” 
got him and with a determination that overrode the 
ridicule of his friends he set out for Chicago at the 
age of twenty-two. 


If I had time I would like to recite the history 
of his progress and rise to prominence because it 
would tell in the most graphic way the story of a 
successful buyer. 


Those old masters of retailing laid down sound 
principles. They worked on fundamentals of buy- 
ing right and selling at a fair profit, principles which 
we can put to good use today. They hired and 
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trained buyers who were taught to use these same 
fundamentals. Each buyer mastered his individual 
lines. He not only bought the merchandise, but ad- 
vertised it and sold it. He took an active part in 
every detail of the procedure. After he selected and 
bought the merchandise, he checked it up person- 
ally when it was received, in many cases unpacked 
it when it came from the manufacturers, inspected 
it, marked it and arranged it on his shelves. The 
buyer kept his own records, sold the customers, 
took the inventories at the end of the season and 
computed his profit. Each buyer was in reality a 
storekeeper. The only difference was that his shop 
was one of a group that happened to be under the 
same roof. One of the strict principles of the heads 
of the stores was for the buyer to keep in close 
touch with the customers so that he learned many 
fine points of the game that escape us today. 

With the steady growth in the number of de- 
partments, the increase in volume of sales and ren- 
dering of more customers’ service, the art of retail- 
ing became more and more complex. A gradual 
evolution started in which the buyer was supple- 
mented with a great many aids and checks. The 
advertising department was created and enlarged 
until it took over practically all of the buyer’s 
duties in this phase of the business. The controller’s 
division was expanded which lessened the details 
of handling figures by the buyer. The employment 
activities were centralized so that instead of a buyer 
taking the responsibility for the hiring of selling 
and non-selling help, this was handled by the em- 
ployment manager. Later a training director was 
installed: whose function it was to teach the sales- 
people how to sell. Next came the great wave of 
Stylists that entered the nation’s stores. 

During this time the buyer had the oppor- 
tunity to devote his energy entirely to the tech- 
nique of trading and the selection of goods. Here 
began the era of the “big buyer.” With the rapid 
increase in sales volume, buyers made huge sal- 
aries and bonuses. 

While this was going on college students be- 
gan to notice the lucrative opportunities that ex- 
isted in retailing and merchants became interested 
in bringing the college graduate into the store. 
Here lay a handicap because the fledgeling college 
man thought he could skip the apprenticeship 
stage and leap right into buying and merchandis- 
ing, but we have learned that the buyer has to 
start at the bottom and work his way up step by 
step regardless of his college course. 

With more intelligent people entering the field, 
the buyer’s job went on growing, but it progressed 
too much in a specialized groove. The buyer paid 
less attention to the store as a whole and concen- 
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trated on the finding of the best selling merchan- 
dise at a low cost. The problem of selling the mer- 
chandise was left more and more to the store and 
the merchandise manager and others were called 
upon to supply the aids necessary to make the de- 
partment a success. One merchandise manager 
could not physically take charge of sixty to eighty 
widely scattered departments in one store and it 
became necessary to have divisional merchandise 
managers under him. This system of having di- 
visional merchandise managers has prevailed to a 
great extent as it furnishes a better form of or- 
ganization for a large store, but it also has tended 
to take power away from the buyer. 

The demand for economy in the last few years 
has made it necessary to pare down much of this 
organization and the buyer is once again standing 
on his own resources. He is almost back to the 
basis on which he was twenty-five years ago. To 
this phase of the buyer’s evolution we might apply 
the biologists’ term, “reversion to type.” 

The first of the specialists to be removed was 
the stylist. In a canvass of 35 prominent stores of 
the country only 15 have retained their stylists. 

In addition to the stylist many of the other 
props the buyer had supporting him have been re- 
moved. More buyers are training their own sales- 
people. There has been a reduction in the number 
of divisional merchandise managers, while numer- 
ous small stores have eliminated divisional mer- 
chandise managers entirely so that the buyer re- 
ports only to the general merchandise manager. The 
constant elimination of these props and checks is 
giving the buyer more power and responsibility. 
This puts a great test on today’s buyer and only the 
fittest will survive. 

To illustrate my point with concrete examples 
let me read you the opinion of some successful 
merchants. 

The head of a department store in Illinois do- 
ing about a $1,000,000 business, writes: “Many of 
the responsibilities that had been taken away from 
the buyers which they had had prior to 1928, have 
been restored to them, such as responsibility of 
training the selling employees in their departments, 
wider latitude in the selection of their own mer- 
chandise price lines, and merchandising in general, 
as well as in the actual management of their depart- 
ments. ... We are now dependent upon the buyers 
to take care of the clerical work in reference to 
merchandising,—that is, inventories, stock control, 
etc.” 


The head of a New York State department 
store doing a volume of $1,500,000 in a city of 45,- 
000 population, writes: “A buyer twenty years ago 

(Continued on page 56) 











By I. A. HirscHMANN 


Director of Publicity, Lord « Taylor 
New York 


VERY year I come to these meetings and we 

talk about the same things. Every possible 
panacea for better business is offered up on the 
altar of greater merchandising and advertising— 
and what happens? Nothing, so far as I can see. 
Now I am not complaining. If you all want to get 
together and exchange views, commiserate with 
each other, blow off steam, get a vacation from the 
small towns, it’s all right with me. But instead 
of making a high-sounding speech telling you ad- 
vertising men how to get more business by pro- 
moting $1 hose instead of 89c hose or to use Goudy 
type instead of Cheltenham, I wonder if I might be 
permitted here to ask the men you work for—the 
presidents of the stores from Dubuque to Liver- 
pool—a few direct questions. You’ve given me a 
platform, and I’m going to speak my mind! 

1. Why are most stores so 
badly run? In the face of all 
these meetings and the labora- 
tories at our disposal, why are 
customers permitted to go away 
emtpy-handed from one store to 
another, when they have the 
money to spend? Merchants view.” 
generally admit that about 20% 
of their potential volume walks 
out of their stores for lack of merchandise, lack of 
good display and lack of intelligent selling. A 
store gets all excited about a new cooking school 
or a new radio program—and a woman cannot come 
in and buy a spool of black thread when she wants 
it. We can’t be perfect, but in my opinion very 
little has been done to fill these obvious, confessed 
gaps in the last few strenuous years in our opera- 
tion—if anything they have yawned wider. Cus- 
tomers I speak to complain bitterly about stores 
and their failure to serve them in staples, intelligent 
selling or new items of merchandise. They com- 
plain bitterly about things which were misrepre- 
sented, ill-fitting, prematurely worn out, even 
among the better stores. 

Now, why talk about advertising if the funda- 
mental things which make or break a business are 





WHERE ARE THE MERCHANTS 
OF YESTER-YEAR? ° 


“The philosophy of being a suc- 
cessful buyer and seller of good, hard-won positions of leadership 
worthwhile things, instead of the and confidence. Who tempted 
important head of a so-called in- 
stitution appeals to me mightily 
from the eventual profit point of 





not only 
found want- “anes 
oS wie ee: ci ) Lf 
through the 

stress of 

troubled days, 

are slipping dangerously? Assuredly I believe in 
advertising. I’d be a fool if I didn’t. But there 
are stores all over the country, and that includes 
New York, that I believe would do better by them- 
selves, the newspapers, and the customers if they 
called a moratorium on advertising until they got 
their houses in order. Many of them cannot even 
make up their minds what kind of store they want 
to be. They blow hot and cold, keep the organiza- 
tion in a turmoil and expect advertising to pull. 
You know the stores T mean. Took at the number 
that have slipped off the good 
standard and are now trying des- 
perately to ease back into their 

















them? What are they doing for 
themselves, their profits, the re- 
tail business as a whole? Why 
did so many merchants go out 
for volume at no profit, I ask 
you? I cannot understand it. 

2. Why are merchants permitting their organiza- 
tions to become confused with merchandise men 
doing controllers’ work, control men doing mer- 
chandise men’s work, both of them doing advertis- 
ing—-and no one really doing any good old-fash- 
ioned merchandising? If this were justified in any 
sense during the cream-puff days, why is this not 
punctured once for all? Where are the merchants 
of vester-year? I have no quarrel with merchan- 
dise men—or controllers—and of course not with 
advertising men. But I have with the presiding 
heads of these companies who refuse to recognize 
the shirt-sleeve era (Technocracy or no) when it 
is here. The time is past when a merchant or a 





_* Delivered at the convention of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Jan. 16-20. 





merchandise man can get away with playing with 
type-faces or looking at layouts instead of merchan- 
dise. We’re either merchants or we aren’t and the 
sooner we find it out the better for all! 

And while I’m asking questions, why do the mer- 
chants let their advertising men get away with such 
lying advertising? Lord knows they know what’s 
going into the papers. They scan proofs almost with 
microscopes. Many of them rewrite the ads. I 
haven’t yet found a merchant who didn’t think in 
his heart of hearts that he was a frustrated writer. 
Simply doesn’t have time to write, etc. You've all 
heard it. Well, most advertising is full of lies, mis- 
representations, extravagant phrases the merchant him- 
self would never permit in his conversation or his 
home. Why, if he keeps such an eagle eye on the 
Advertising Department, doesn’t he stop this once for 
all? He can do it. You know why he doesn’t— 
because underneath it all, he likes a little ballyhoo him- 
self. He, himself, is not thoroughly sold on the art 
of simple, factual statements of truth. He likes a shot 
in the arm. The great God Volume will eat him up. 

Don’t misunderstand, I make no apology for the 
ad-man who has done more than his share of hyster- 
ical, lying advertising—especially in this price-baiting 
era. He has allowed himself to be browbeaten into 
public statement that artwork and layouts and Art 
Directors and good, clean typography have no place 
in today’s advertising. If we learned anything dur- 
ing the days of plenty, we did learn that good, clean 
typography and beautiful illustrations of our mer- 
chandise helped sell and that they had a definite place 
in advertising—that it was better to run fewer ads 
and to give them identity with the store than to run 
large omnibus pages crammed full of type to satisfy 
yelpings of buyers, merchandise men, and eventually 
presidents. Nothing is more regrettable than to see 
a swing back on the part of many good stores to the 
old cluttered-up advertising that seems certainly to 
be the result of pressure or inability of the advertis- 
ing man to stand up on his feet and to fight for good, 
clean advertising that is easily read and is surrounded 
with some glamour of unusual interest. 


At the same time, while kicking the advertising 
man around, don’t blame him entirely. The exalted 
head of his business has not been entirely above re- 
proach in leadership and the standards he sets. 

I haven’t come here to blow Lord & Taylor’s 
horn. But I challenge you to find superlatives or 
heavy claims in Lord & Taylor advertising—for Lord 
& Taylor believes it is just as important through 
clean-cut, simple, modern advertising to reflect this 
store as it is the sound styling, dramatic displays, and 
the finesse with which its personnel approaches the 
customers. Is this a heroic pose? It is not! Let us 
fall down in the slightest way in our typography or 
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the beauty of our artwork and hear the Executive 
Offices howl. Which is as it should be! (Not that 
we don’t make our own mistakes.) But I’d be unfair 
to my trust if I did not recognize what Lord & Taylor 
is so consistently contributing to our advertising pro- 
gram. 

And while I’m asking questions, why are stores 
so complicated? You know how it is when an out- 
sider comes to sell your store an idea. See how many 
people he has to get by? He is so tired before he 
gets around to the numerous executives that he loses 
interest in his own idea and the store loses out. Why 
are so many stores honey-combed with politics? You 
know what I mean. I don’t plead for the millenium. 
Human nature doesn’t change much, even with the 
dawn of technocracy, but retail organizations are no- 
torious for politics and favoritism. Are the presiding 
officers at the head of these so-called institutions com- 
pletely blind to the injustice, the slow-moving opera- 
tions of many of their departments? They cannot be 
entirely. Too much of it is palpable—almost comes up 
and hits them. I once knew an incident where the 
head of a large department store sat through a recital 
of literally harrowing tales of petty politics and side- 
tracking going on in his organization by an irate young 
college man who was filled up to the neck with it. 
Do you think for a minute the president believed it? 
Not he! Not in his great institution. The young 
fellow who had resigned anyhow was fired and was 
politely told to stay away until he could control himself. 


And why do stores have to have so many meet- 
ings? Is it because the principals of the business lack 
conviction and cannot make up their minds between 
themselves? Or is it just a good old American cus- 
tom that gives telephone operators and secretaries an 
opportunity to use the worn-out alibi, ““He’s in confer- 
ence,” or “He’s all tied up” which is more literally 
true. In my limited experience which has covered 
some several thousand meetings and conferences, I 
have never seen anything accomplished in one where 
more than three people sat over a problem. Yet 
stores are virtually honeycombed with meetings to 
decide minor issues. The elimination of some thou- 
sands of meetings in department stores would speed 
up business and serve as a major contribution to the 
solution of the depression, I believe. 

And why, pray, have mathematicians been per- 
mitted to control business? Far be it from me to 
deny them their place, but by nature they cannot have 
a promotional flair. Today of all times when we 
need sound promotion, the tendency is to contract and 
to be inanely cautious—to think in terms of rows of 
figures and a piece of paper instead of merchandise 
and customers. I’m all for watching pennies and 
eliminating waste. But at what point does the penny- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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RAYON CHARAC LERIS 2153 
FOR THE RETAIL SALESMAN 


SOME THINGS TO KNOW TO INTELLIGENTLY 
ANSWER CONSUMER’S QUERIES 


HE tremendous increase in the use of rayon in 

the upholstery and drapery field has led to a 
desire on the part of retail stores that their em- 
ployees should become better acquainted with the 
characteristics of these synthetic yarns in order that 
they might give authoritative information to retail 
consumers. It has been desirable that buyers as well 
as sales persons should know something of the compo- 
sition relative to dye fastness, characteristics of sta- 
bility under dampness or friction, and care of synthetic 
fiber materials in use. 

In order that our read- 


In the production of rayon there are four proc- 
esses, each of which produces a certain type of yarn 
peculiar to the process and differing from the others in 
certain respects. These are: 
*1. The Viscose Process—which produces the 
yarns now generally known as “Rayon,” 
About eighty-five per cent of the synthetic 
yarns are made by this process. 

2. The Cellulose Acetate Process—by which 
Celanese, Acele, Eastman, Seraceta, and other 





ers may have at hand an 
answer to the many ques- 
tions that may arise from 
time to time concerning ray- 
on or synthetic materials, 
we give herewith the infor- 
mation furnished by leading 
synthetic yarn manufactur- 
ers for the purpose of assist- 
ing retailers to a better un- 
derstanding of the subject. 


Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 
Publishers, 

373 - 4th Ave., 

New York City 


Dear Sirs: 


copies of the same. 


It is important to an un- 
derstanding of the char- 
acteristics of rayon that one 
should be familiar with all 
of the various fibers entering 
into drapery and upholstery 
materials, These are silk, 
wool, cotton, linen, and 


send us. 





We are particularly anxious to have our salespeople 
in the Furniture and Drapery Departments well in- 
formed concerning the selling points of rayon uphol- 
stery and drapery fabrics. If you have any literature 
concerning the manufacture, durability, uses and care 


of such rayon fabrics we would appreciate receiving 


We believe that such information correctly given to 
salespeople in these departments will help build cus- 
tomer confidence in these rayon fabrics. Thanking you 
most kindly for any literature you may be able to 


Very sincerely, 


Ethel J. Angus 
Educational Director 


PENN TRAFFIC COMPANY. 


acetate yarns are 
made. 
3. The Nitro-cellulose 


Fae. By: SRS Process—by which 


Tubize and Chardo- 
nize yarns are made. 

4. The Cuprammonium 
Process—by which 
Bemberg yarns are 
made. 


As to the resistance to 
sunlight and fastness of 
color of synthetic yarn fab- 
rics, there are the same re- 
liable guarantees by respon- 
sible firms. As a matter of 
fact, it is easier to obtain 
dye fastness in certain 
colors in synthetic yarns 
than in others; however, it 
is unwise to guarantee color 








rayon or other synthetic 
fiber. The first four are 
natural, the first two being of animal origin, the second 
two of vegetable origin, and the fifth and sixth a man- 
made product. 

Many fabrics sold today are of mixed fibers, that 
is, they comprise in their construction, one, two, three, 
or more of the fibers above mentioned and are usually 
designated by the name of the fiber which predomi- 
nates in the construction. 

For instance, rayon damask is frequently com- 
posed of cotton and rayon, tapestries of cotton, silk 
and rayon, brocatelles of silk, rayon, and cotton. 





fastness of synthetic yarns 
unless the manufacturer 
specifically guarantees it, and in some cases large 
stores have adopted the practice of making their own 


color tests and assuming the responsibility based on 
their own tests. 


Shrinking and stretching. The same considera- 
tion applies to shrinkage or stretch as applies to color 
fastness. There are fabrics that are guaranteed to 
suffer only an insignificant alteration in use due to 
either stretching or shrinkage. 





* Quoted from a bulletin published by the American Bem- 
berg Corporation N. Y, 








Cleaning. It is recommended that dry cleaning be 
employed in connection with rayon fabrics as no special 
precautions are necessary and any stain removal agent 
that does not harm cotton can be used with safety on 
most rayon fibers. 

Washing. It is recommended that in the washing 
of lighweight rayon or other synthetic materials that 
plenty of luke-warm soap suds be used and squeezed 
through the material, avoiding rubbing, twisting, or 
other rough treatment harmful to any fine fabric. 
Rinse well, dry quickly, and evenly, and when almost 
dry press on the wrong side and iron with a moderate- 
ly hot iron. There is no more danger of scorching 
rayon fabrics than there is of scorching cotton, linen 
or other material, and the same care and precaution 
should naturally be observed. 

The secret for the proper ironing of rayon or other 
synthetic materials is to have the fabric slightly and 
evenly damp, square the curtain by folding in the 
center and iron lengthwise of the curtain. 

As to the durability of fabrics of synthetic fibers 
under repeated launderings, manufacturers of certain 
specified types of synthetic fibers claim superior 
qualities for their own type to those of other manu- 
facturers. It is sufficient for this discussion to state 
that with due care, using the method of washing and 
ironing recommended a few paragraphs above, that 
synthetic fibers are no more fragile than other mate- 
rials of other origins. 

Strong soap and chemical reagents will destroy 
synthetic fibers just as they will animal or vegetable 
fibers and there is the same reason for careful launder- 
ing in connection with synthetic fibers as there is with 
other material similarly fine. 

Sewing. Upper and lower tension on the sewing 
machine should be uniform, and it is well always be- 
fore cutting to pull a thread to insure a straight cutting 
edge. Because of the slipperiness of synthetic fibers 
it is well always to make a deep seam with the length 
of stitch adjusted to the fineness of the fabric sewn. 

In making casement or glass curtains of synthetic 
fiber, gauze, etc., the French headings may be stiffened 
by the use of crinoline or 6 ounce unfilled duck. In 
some cases a sufficient stiffness is provided by the use 
of five thicknesses of the material itself. 

Finally, synthetic fiber materials should be sold 
for what they are. They are not a substitute for any 
of the fibers which have had longer use and are better 
known. They are a definite textile material having 
characteristics peculiar to themselves, reliable, and 
worthy for the purposes for which they are intended. 

In addition to the information which has been 
given we would suggest that sales persons acquaint 
themselves with the special characteristics obtainable 
from the makers of the textiles, who, knowing the spe- 
cific claims of the manufacturers whose yarns they 
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employ, are in a position to pass on to the retailer the 
information furnished by the manufacturers of the 
yarn themselves. 





STRAIGHT COUNSEL TO FURNITURE MEN 


ELIEVING that the time has come for a “buck- 

ing up’ of morale, A. P. Haake, managing direc- 
tor of the National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers, Inc., has issued a very strong bulletin from 
which we quote the following paragraphs: 


“No use groveling in post-mortems! Most of us have 
suffered, some very much, during the past year and more,— 
but we have a new year ahead and the opportunity to profit 
by our experience of the past years. There is much, very 
much, to live for, lots to do, real rewards in the making,— 
and we need to concentrate on the job ahead of us. 

“The early winter markets showed that there is reviving 
interest in better furniture, real interest in distinctive furni- 
ture in good taste, and continued activity in shopping. There 
is a real tendency to stabilize at or even above July, 1932, 
levels, with some exceptions. Not so much buying as wanted, 
but more than many of us expected, and plenty of interest. 

“We need more accurate, and more widely disseminated, 
knowledge of costs. 

“We need to build 1933 budgets, production, sales, costs 
and prices, on the basis of 1932 experience. The coming year 
will probably approximate 1932 in volume, possibly exceed it, 
but. 1932 is the proper basis on which to build your budgets. _ 

“We are not likely to sell very many more units in 1933 
than were sold in 1932. If you improve your picture it will 
likely be because you come closer to getting your costs, or 
better, on the volume you can sell. The price wars of re- 
tailers must not be permitted to force further selling-below- 
cost losses on us. 

“Raw materials are practically certain to advance during 
the year, and may make substantial advances. Do not make 
long commitments at present prices in selling your goods! 

“Credit losses constitute an increasing challenge for 1933. 
It would pay the industry liberally to cooperate fully as mem- 
bers of the National Furniture Credit Bureau. 

“Somewhere and somehow we must safeguard the wages 
of our employees, the capital of our stockholders and the 
integrity of our concerns. We must sell furniture rather than 
buy orders! 

“We can and must renew our fortitude, lift our heads 
and go on determined and unafraid! 


“It is the age-old story, the age-old cry for sanity, cour- 
age and will, collectively as well as individually. It is still 
true!” 


CHANGES IN PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


T IS announced that John C. Nason of Nason & 

Jellett, formerly connected with F. Schumacher 
& Co., has been appointed to represent the Persian 
Rug Manufactory in the Hawaii, San Francisco, Den- 
ver, and Northwestern territory, with offices at 545 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Charles S. Darling continues to carry the line 
of the Persian Rug Manufactory in the Southern 
California territory, with office at 620 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles. 


Both offices will have a complete line of samples 
and sketches and will be prepared to cooperate in 


every way with the trade. The changes take effect 
February 15. 


EGISLATIVE Washington has, re- 
cently, been lending an ear to the 
woes of domestic manufacturers who find 
that depreciated currencies abroad have 
seriously affected, if not in fact nullified. 
tariff protection. 

Of course, this is not a _ recent 
development but something with which 
our industry has had to contend since 
September, 1931, at which time England 
went off the gold standard. The 
British action precipitated a 
general depreciation in ex- 
change which has increasingly 
affected the values of Amer- 
ican products in many fields. 

Particular emphasis has 
now been given to the subject 
by recent testimony before the 
United States Ways and 
Means Subcommittee at Wash- 
ington. As a leading witness 
before the committee, James A. 
Farrell, former president of the 
United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, as chairman of the For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, said: ‘““Not only our busi- 
ness in the United States but our business throughout 
the world is seriously affected by the chaotic state in 
which many world currencies flounder today—... 
These countries are having the time of their lives in 
flooding this country with goods on a depreciated cur- 
rency basis. The whole business structure is innocu- 
lated in such a way as to be completely demoralized. 

In iron and steel, with which I am particularly 
familiar, we have no protection at all under present 
depreciated currencies.” 

Charles A. Turner of Chester, Pa., secretary of 
the National Association of Lace Curtain Manufac- 
turers, said: 

“Continued importations will in time force Ameri- 
can factories to meet this competition and that can 
only be done by reducing wages.” 





He stated that foreign laces, copying exactly 
American patterns, could be sold at retail in the 
Middle West at 1 cent less than the American whole- 
sale price. He named Scotland as a principal source 
of this competition. 

Henry S. Bromley of the North American Lace 
Co. said: 

“Many of our members have found they could 
import laces cheaper than they could make them.” 

John Adam of Philadelphia, representing the 
Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America told the 
committee “the employes at lace factories were facing 
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certain loss of their jobs unless remedial 
measures were taken.” 

It is not in the lace trade alone, how- 
ever, that depreciated exchange is work- 
ing against a restoration of the pros- 
perity of American mills. 

In printed cotton goods the rate of 
exchange on the English pound on Au- 
gust 1, 1931, was 4.9534. Today, as this 
is written, it is 3.3934, a depreciation of 
156.37, or slightly in excess of 
30%, whereas the duty is also 
practically 30%. 

To reduce this to a yard- 
age basis. A printed fabric 
in England on August 31, 
1931, cost an American im- 
porter 2 shillings, (America 24 
cents) plus the duty of ap- 
proximately 30%. (The duty 
ranges on cotton printed goods 
from 22% to 30%, depending 
on the construction of the 
cloth.) 

When England went off 
the gold standard the price of 
the material remained the same but it then cost the 
American importer approximately 17 cents, in each 
case plus the 30% duty, bringing the printed goods at 
the present rate cf exchange into this country with 
practically no duty. 

“The immediate consequence of such importa- 
tions,” to use the words of a large converter, “was to 
drive the quality of American products down because 
they had to keep their prices underneath the imported 
fabrics in order to make sales, and in order to bring 
the price down, quality had to be sacrificed, so that 
gradually manufacturers have been bringing out 
cheaper and cheaper merchandise in order to be able to 
sell their products until now in the printed end of the 
drapery business there doesn’t seem to be any bottom.” 

There is an encouraging thought in that the 
Senate and Congress are being besieged to initiate ac- 
tion that will correct the situation. 

Mark Sullivan, writing in the Herald-Tribune 


recently on the subject, remarked that “typical Con- 


gressmen say more letters are coming to the Capitol 
about the insufficiency of the tariff than about any 
other subject. Not even inflation gives rise to so 
much interest or at least so much protest to Congress.” 


That America is at a serious disadvantage in any 
competition where the American market is unpro- 
tected by adequate tariff, is shown in the following 
schedule of foreign wages : 


“JAPAN: 
‘ Cotton weavers, female, 39c a day at par; now about 20c 
a day. 
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Silk weavers, female, 65c a day at par now about 33c 
a day. 

Potters, 88c a day at par; now about 44c. 
BELGIUM: 

Window-glass workers, $1.50 a day. 

Leather glove cutters, 26c an hour. 

Linen weavers, 7.7c to 12Y%c an hour. 
GERMANY: 

Dye workers, 14%c to 3lc an hour. 

Skilled workers, metal industry, 21.6c an hour. 

Cotton and wool industries, 10.6c to 18.lce an hour. 
SWITZERLAND: 

Shoe workers, unskilled, male, 19c an hour; skilled, 29c 
an hour. 


Watch makers, skilled, 29c to 30c an hour; unskilled, 23c 
an hour. 


ITALY: 


Rayon workers, 7%c to 15%c an hour. 

Glove cutters, 63c to 95c a day. 
FRANCE: 

Silk weavers, male, 16c an hour. 

Velvet weavers, female, llc to 13c an hour. 

Automobile workers, skilled, 21.9c to 31.2c an hour. 
ENGLAND: | 

Worsted spinners, $6.33 to 7.91 a week at par; now about 
$4.25 to $5.30 a week. 


; Rolling-mill laborers, $1.58 a day at par; now about $1.06 
a day. 

Shoe lasters in an East Midland factory, $14.78 to $19.73 
a week at par; now about $9.90 to $13.22 a week. 
SWEDEN : 
Iron and steel, 29.5¢c an hour at par; now about 22c an 
1our. 


Wood pulp mills, 29.7¢ an hour at par; now about 22c an 
hour. 


CZECHOSLAVAKIA: 
Cotton spinning, 3.3c to 8.lc an hour. 
Bleaching, dyeing and finishing, 5.6 to 7.4c an hour. 
CHINA: 
Wool weavers, male, $6.93 a month, now about $3.50 a 
month, 

American industry is asking its government, and 
rightly so, why there has been a delay of a year and a 
half in instituting measures to correct the inequalities 
produced by the exchange and the nullification of the 
protective tariff. The answer lies in the expectation 
that foreign manufacturers would raise their prices to 
compensate for the depreciated exchange. Invariably 
in the past a general depreciation of currency has been 
followed by an increase in the price level in accord- 
ance with an economic law supposed to be as un- 
changing as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

This economic law is not working in England 
today, for after a whole year of currency depreciation 
English prices stand on many commodities just where 
they did in November 1931. What is true of England 
is true of several other countries whose products today 
compete for the American market on a price basis 
that cannot be matched by American products. 

As this discussion has been prepared, President 
Hoover has invoked the emergency tariff law with 
reference to the flood of foreign-made rubber foot- 
wear now entering the American market, and begin- 
ning March 3rd new rates of duty on the basis of the 
American selling price instead of the foreign valuation 
will be in effect. 

This action on the part of the President will affect 
Japanese rubber-soled and fabric-topped shoes, of 
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which nearly $12,000,000 worth were sold in 1932 at 
prices half the American production cost. 

The order continues the 35 per cent duty on the 
fabric-upper and rubber-sole footwear after transfer- 
ring the assessment to the American selling price. 

It also affects footwear wholly or in chief value 
of rubber coming in in increasing quantity from 
Czechoslovakia. These will be assessed at 25 per cent 
duty on the basis of the American selling price. 





RECENT MERCHANDISE 
INQUIRIES 


a department of information concerning stock items that can 
be profitably handled by up-to-date stores. 


144. A cleaner for glazed chintz. A fluid of reasonable 
cost which will not remove or change in any way 
the glaze on chintz but will remove soiling from 
any fabric, pile goods or flat surface, leaving no 
odor or ring, and is non-explosive. 


145. Semi-transparent glass-like decoration for the top 
of show windows. Has the appearance of ground 
and etched glass and is applied to simulate paneling 
or valancing. 


146. Candlewick bedspreads with colored grounds and 
different colored tufts. 


147. A combination fabric of scrim and cellophane giv- 
ing the effect of a very highly glazed material. 
It is produced in plain colors as well as printed 
in chintz-like patterns. 


148. Upholstered furniture with changeable front legs. . 
If stocked in Chinese Chippendale, spare Rococo, 
Queen Anne, and’ Louis XV legs may be substi- 
tuted to clinch the sale. 


149. A juvenile furniture piece possessing extraordinary 
versatility. A table which can be used as a chair 
and also as a chest. 


150. Drapery rods and cranes in plated finish—chrome, 
bronze, antique brass, and copper. 


151. Hand-operated pinning tool that instantly pins 
pleats, hems, joins. Of especial value in fitting 
slip covers or other operations where ordinary pins 
are used. The special pins employed are easier 
to remove than ordinary pins, minus the danger of 
scratches. 


152. Paper bags for upholstered furniture going into 
storage, both plain and moth-proofed paper. 


153. Pile rugs using Cellophane yarn as highlights of 
the design. 


154. Candlewick bedspreads on a pique cloth. 


155. Domestic oriental sheen-type rugs in which the 
pattern goes clear through to the back. 


Sources of supply for the above items will be given on request. 
If you have a need for any item of merchandise, the source 
of which is unknown to you we will gladly try to supply the 
information. 














THE PORTABLE 
FIREPLACE 
AND THE 
DECORATOR 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF SIYLES 
THIS RECENT PRODUCT OFFERS 
WELCOME DECORATIVE POSSI- 
BILitvits 


HE fireplace, the age-old symbol of the well fur- 

nished home, is experiencing another of the 
myriad changes that have constituted a part of its long 
history. Heretofore it has been necessary for a house 
to be planned with chimneys and flues to properly 
use the fireplace in any of the rooms. It is obvious 
that it was the architect who most often decided as 
to its placement, if not also its design. However, 
from the first, the decorators have recognized that 
it forms a splendid focal center for an interior decora- 
tive scheme and have utilized it as such. 

Of course long before the decorator’s era mantel- 
pieces became very ornate and usually a mantel panel 
was added to the structure, often very elaborate. 

Today, with our modern central heating plants for 
private homes or apartments, it is no longer necessary 





Courtesy, the Duretta Corp. 
A Tudor fireplace of the portable type. 
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Courtesy, the Duretta Corp. 


Corner mantel piece in the Italian-Renaissance style. 


to depend upon the fireplace for warmth, and long 
since, its practical use has taken second place to its 
highly decorative qualifications. 

And thus we come to the era of portable mantel- 
pieces. 


It is no longer necessary to even mar the wall 
paper in a room to incorporate as part of its furnish- 
ings, a lovely French, English or Italian fireplace, cor- 
rect as to style, even to its furnishings. 


In fact, this development has gone to the point 
where the mantel may have an up-to-date radio re- 
ceiving set concealed and the strains of music can 
emanate from a Colonial wood-carved mantel or a 
marbleized Louis XV fireplace. Still in others, a bar, 
equipped with glasses and decanters, is incorporated 
and may be displayed and used by the sliding or 
swinging in panel. 

Yes, and andirons and fireplace furnishings may 
be added to this category as they too are being turned 
out in brass, bronze, or wrought iron to match any 
style of the fireplace they are to enhance. Indeed, 
every detail is being revived such as the rush broom, 
synthetic ashes, charred logs, hanging grates, and elec- 
tric flames—all to give the atmosphere of yesterday. 
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As this type of fireplace is no longer the integral 
part of the building, it practically removes it from the 
field of the architect and places it entirely within the 
realm of the decorator, 

Portable fireplaces will be more than welcome by 
many of the decorators as they recognize how much 
more satisfactory it is, in many cases, to include them 
in the planning of an interior. They may be ob- 
tained in designs of every period from the English 
Gothic, Italian Renaissance and French, to the Adam 
and Colonial types, not forgetting the Modernistic. 

Of course, we realize that the designs of the French 
mantels are specially adaptable for this type of fireplace 
as they were originally designed to project fairly well 
into the room, often with an over-hanging shelf. This 
is also somewhat true of the Italian and Spanish 
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Courtesy, The Perfection Carved Frame Corp. 


Equipped with radio, charred birch logs and synthetic ashes. 


periods, as well as our own Mid-Victorian type, which 
style is now receiving considerable popularity. 

It was the custom however, to set the English 
fireplace fairly well into the wall with the frame 
nearly flush. With a portable fireplace, of course, it 
is impossible to follow the English rule to the letter. 
Some manufacturers have cleverly overcome this 
problem by developing the full projection through a 
series of mouldings, set similar to a composite door 
jamb, starting close to the wall until a sufficient pro- 
jection is formed to carry the grate, andirons, and 
other accessories of the opening. 

Many of the Gothic, Tudor, Italian Renaissance 
and Spanish fireplaces were built with receding hoods 
often decorated with heraldic designs. There are some 
excellent examples of these types in portable cast 
stone so real in appearance that it is only the sense of 
touch that reveals the difference. There is also for the 
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Courtesy, Ferguson Bros. 


In the Directoire style. 


small room, that seeks mediaeval atmosphere, the cor- 
ner fireplace with semi-conical hood all in cast stone. 

Prototypes of the Georgian mantels are among 
the most popular and are well suited to the decorative 
styles of our day. 

It is no longer essential to have a home of afflu- 
ence or an income unusually large to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of the stately manor that boasted of a fireplace 
in every room, for the popularizing of this important 
decorative feature has made possible its manufacture 
at a price within the range of a great nurhber. 
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Courtesy, Edwin Jackson, Inc. 


A portable Mid-Victorian fireplace. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 





(For description see page 46) 
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THE CARREY 
OPENING 


MARKED BY A LARGE ATTENDANCE 
AND DISPLAYS EMBRACING NEW 
STYLE FEATURES 


N UNUSUALLY large number of buyers at- 

tended the New York carpet opening last month. 
Indeed, as some of the carpet fraternity remarked, 
“it was much like the old days when the carpet open- 
ing was one of the big events of the year.” 

Fortunately it was possible this year, as we re- 
marked last month, to hold all of the openings of the 
various firms at the same time. In addition, there were 
various other shows at the same time or just preced- 
ing the carpet opening. For instance, there was the 
Curtain and Drapery Show, the Furniture Show, and 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association Conven- 
tion, all of which tended to increase the numbers of 
visiting buyers and the interest in the various 
functions. 

One of the noteworthy conditions in connection 
with the carpet opening was the fact that prices were 
stabilized, and other conditions mutually agreed upon 
tended to allow the retailer a higher markup. 

Perhaps it may have been somewhat of a disap- 





Breakfast room displayed at the Armstrong Linoleum Co. 
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Model dressing room designed by the Wesley Associates for dis- 
play to buyers visiting the Deltox Rug Co., 


pointment that there was not a larger attempt to 
pioneer along new style lines as at other periods. 
There seemed to be very little disposition to experiment 
in new design and construction fields merely in order 
to have show material about which to talk. There 
were many structural advances and a general dis- 
position to support the opinion that quality merchan- 
dise is necessary in the floor-covering field. 

As would be expected, the sheen-type American 
orientals were amongst the most interesting features. 
In the case of one of the sheen type examples, the 
planting of an extra color, which served the purpose 
of highlighting the rug, was intended to avoid exces- 
sive washing in the production of a sheen finish. 
Washing has been accepted as a means of modifying 
color and imparting luster for so long a time in the 
floor-covering field that the possibility of injury to the 
wool from the effect of washing had been discounted 
in favor of the improved appearance of the rug. 

Another new feature in sheen type rugs is ths 
loom manipulation by means of which the pattern 
comes through on the back of the rug, adding still 
another development which relates it to its oriental 
relative. 

Contrary to expectations, there was a very meager 
showing of modern effects, rug manufacturers evi- 
dently concluding that it is better to stay close to es- 
tablished lines of design in the floor-covering field. 
This is probably, although not so stated, the result of a 
conclusion that while modernistic designs are inter- 
esting and attractive for certain specified environ- 
ments, the use of modernistic furniture, if it is to 
grow, will find its best foil not in floor coverings 
similarly styled, but in the plainer materials which 
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have the effect of a less obtrusive background. 

Among the shades noticed as being prominent this 
season are a rusty brown, leaning strongly to the 
brown side, wine, rust, mulberry, tan, green, henna, 
black, silver gray, and wood tones. 

Altogether, this season’s display shows a great 
deal of enterprise in the floor covering field. Coupled 
with the new style features, the fact that there is a 
certain amount of stability in the price range, puts re- 
tail dealers in floor coverings in a better position than 
for many years, to launch an aggressive campaign to 
increase both the number of unit sales and the volume 
of profit. 





TRIBUTE TO A CARPET COMPANY 
HE January number of Fortune, a magazine of 
outstanding excellence, devoted considerable 
space to a resume of the business of the Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills. This organization is thus the first business 
enterprise in the floor-covering field to be given the 
distinction of this attention. 

The article in question covers 11 pages under the 
title “Sheep and Shuttleworths” and recounts the 
story of the Mohawk plant, its products, policies, and 
personnel, with some 24 illustrations and drawings, 
many of which are in full color. 

The article begins with the story of the wools 
used by Mohawk and how they are clipped from 603,- 
000,000 sheep in all parts of the world. Following this 
is a brief definition of the various weaves made by the 
plant, the construction of each being shown in colored 
diagrams. 


Several columns are devoted to noteworthy 














Another model room shown at the Deltox Rug Co. 


products of the plant which have been woven for im- 
portant installations in theatres, banks, hotels, etc. 
Considerable space is also given to tracing the history 
of the Shuttleworth family from the original estab- 
lishment of the American family branch in 1878 and 
going back to 1855 when Great-grandfather Shuttle- 
worth, a Scotch weaver, sent Grandfather Will 
Shuttleworth to a Paris textile exposition, from 
whence he returned with a certificate of merit signed 
by the Third Napoleon. 

In 1878 all four sons of Grandfather Will brought 
the certificate and a few looms to Amsterdam, rented 
space in the basement of a factory, and established the 
dynasty in America. The four sons were James, John, 
Walter, and Herbert, and it was the latter who built 
the Mohawk that stands today. 

The article in Fortune traces the progress of the 
firm down to the present head, Arthur W., eldest son 
of Herbert, and his father’s long-time friend and col- 
league, George McNeir. 

The article throughout, from which we have made 
the above quotations, is a tribute to American enter- 
prise in one of the foremost industries of the country. 


AN EXPOSITION OF HOME EQUIPMENT 
HE first “National Modernize Your Home Ex- 
position” will be held at the Madison Square 
Garden this year March 28th to April Ist, and will 
comprise displays of the latest trends in building 
materials and appliances for the home. 

While the exposition is a sales exposition for 
manufacturers and dealers, the general effect of its 
purpose will be to educate the public as to the new 
developments in the field of home equipment and 
building, and also to give emphasis to the fact that 
home building materials of various kinds are now 
considerably cheaper than has been the case for some 
time. 





Floor and wall coverings in this display are products of the Armstrong 
Linoleum Co., and shown in their example rooms at the New York sales- 
room. 
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THE CHICAGO DRAPERY SHOW 
ESPITE the worst snow storm and cold snap in 
years, the Third Semi-Annual Exhibition of the 
Chicago Drapery Manufacturers Association was an 
outstanding success, both from the standpoint of at- 
tendance and interest. 

One of the most interesting features of this show 
that received considerable comment and praise from 
the buyers was a Model Drapery Department. . This 
display was in one of the large ballrooms of the hotel 
and was prepared by a committee comprised of Mr. 
James V. Hunt of the Chicago Association who orig- 
inated the idea and selected the committee of buyers 
as follows: 

E. E. Krogh, Marshall Field & Company, chairman ; 
R. K. Backer, The Fair Store; J. J. Erwig, Carson 
Pirie Scott & Company; J. W. Carlyle, Wieboldt De- 
partment Store. 

Many were the innovations in display ideas. Per- 
haps one of the most outstanding of these new ideas 
was a display fixture, manufactured by the Multiplex 
Fixture Company of St. Louis, for showing curtains 
and drapes. 


A new method of displaying window shades was 
shown by the Western Shade Cloth Company. The 
shades were arranged in a vertical row upon a back 
board that was carved and cut in a modernistic de- 
sign with edges in silver finish. The top board ex- 
tended for about a foot over the display, hiding a light 
that illuminated the shades. Fastened to the front 
board was a rather unusual electric sign advertising 
the shades in a manner sure to attract attention. 


Another unusual method of display was used by the 
E. L. Mansure Co. They had some entirely new fix- 
tures for showing picture cords and loops. A model 
display included bed spreads shown on full-size beds, 
cushions and pillows of many colors and designs, as 
well as a model piece goods department. 

Tuesday evening the Association gave a compli- 
mentary dinner to the visiting buyers. Over 300 were 
in attendance. Four minstrels with string instruments 
made the round of the tables. After an enjoyable 
dinner of turkey and “fixings”, E. F. Mansure, act- 
ing as chairman, told a few stories, after which he 
introduced the speakers of the evening. 


J. R. Ozanne, promotional manager and advertis- 
ing director of the Merchandise Mart, gave some very 
valuable hints as to how buyers could improve their 
stores both from the standpoint of display and train- 
ing of personnel. 

Williams E. Donohue, advertising director of the 
Chicago Tribune, spoke on the importance of the 
newspaper to the community and gave valuable data 
on the hows and whys of newspaper advertising. 


Paul C. Fleer, president of the Davis Company, 
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gave a talk on cooperation. During the course of the 
talk he touched on the highlights of his own career, 
where he advanced from an office boy to the president 
of a large department store. 

Among other notable exhibits, not already men- 
tioned, were those of the Forster Textile Works, J. W. 
Johnson Co., Chicago Curtain Co., Miller & Connell, 
Specialty Curtain, Powdrell & Hunt, Roley Poley Mfg. 
Co., The Howell Co. 


In making a tour of the display rooms, the writer 
observed many new and interesting things. 

New England was represented with splendid 
showings by the Modern Curtain Co., Stone-Cline 
Curtain Co., and Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., of Boston. 

The East was further represented by Sure-Fit 
Products Co. of Philadelphia; Andrew McLean Co., 
Bartman & Bixer, Inc., and Consolidated Trimming 
Corp., of New York City, all of whose exhibits in the 
New York Show created favorable comment. 

Lack of space prevents a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the displays which were interesting and full of 
new developments. 


OBITUARY 
TIN 


WILLIAM DuGGAN 


EATH from pneumonia on Saturday, February 
11, brought to an end the career of William 
Duggan, for over twenty-five years employed with the 
Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co., Kansas City. 
The deceased was a decorative salesman and is well- 
known to many of the traveling men covering that 
territory. He was highly respected by his associates 
and his long record with the firm testifies to his abil- 
ity. News of his death was received by wire just as 
we go to press. 





LAST MINUTE PERSONALS 
WycorF: A. P. Wycoff, for some time with the 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., has engaged with the Robert 
Lewis Co. to cover for them the Southwest territory, 
making his home in Dallas, Texas, and traveling 
North and East from that center. 


Suiets: Alfred B. Shiels, recently upholstery 
buyer with Namm’s Brooklyn, N. Y., and prior to 
that with Gimbel Bros. and other important stores, 
will assume charge of the drapery department of Hig- 
bie’s, Cleveland, February 20. 


THE New York Satesroom of Oehrle Bros. Co. is 
now located at 267—5Sth Ave. The telephone is 
Murray-Hill 4-0636. 













THE DECORATOR 
ARCHITECT 
QUESTION 


By WM. A. KIMBEL, Pres. 
A. Kimbel & Son, Inc. 





N ONE of your recent issues there appeared a most 
l excellent article entitled “The Unfriendly (?) 
Architects”.* The text for this article had been taken 
from a statement which I made when addressing the In- 
corporated Institute of British Decorators in London, 
in which I referred to the architect who considers the 
decorator an “entirely superfluous nuisance”. This 
statement was made, not with the intent of an implica- 
tion that all architects took this position, but that there 
were certain architects who seemed to resent the intru- 
sion of a decorator in the completion of interiors of 
buildings which they had created. 

I would be short-sighted, indeed, did I not concur 
in many of the statements which have been made by 
this architect. Most of his criticisms are so justified 
that I would classify him as a “friendly architect”, 
who had the courage to create a sound and more har- 
monious relationship between the decorator and the ar- 
chitect through a frank expression of his opinions. No 
decorator who is qualified to assume that role and who 
has the best interest of his profession at heart could 
possibly resent the justifiable criticism of the methods 
and ability of some of those who discredit our calling 
through their endeavors to create the impression that 
they are decorators, and who are unwilling to face the 
years of study and training demanded to actually 
qualify. 

While our “friendly architect” is correct in his 
statement that mere art school training does not create 
an interior decorator, I cannot help but express the 
opinion that he has resorted to a trite and obvious 
statement to prove a point which through its implied 
reflection on the training and ability of many of our 
decorators is unjustified. The practice of interior dec- 
oration demands inherent taste developed through con- 
stant study. Above all, it demands the ability to con- 
ceive a complete interior picture, a faculty which can 
only be acquired through years of experience. It in- 
volves a specialized study of traditional or modern de- 
tail with the experienced knowledge which makes it 
possible to assemble that detail into a harmonious and 
pleasing entity. And with this ability to interpret 
detail it is essential to know fabrics, upholstery work, 





* The Upholsterer & Interior Decorator, October, 1932. 
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curtains, furniture design, rug design and texture, wood 
and wall finishes, as well as being familiar with an in- 
finite number of new products applicable to interior 
use. No architect could cover the vast detail involved 
in his own designs and creations and assume to ade- 
quately cover the specialized detail of the field of in- 
terior decoration as well. 

The endless debate as to the respective ability of 
architect or decorator in the conception of good inter- 
iors would seem to be utterly futile. The varying 
evidences of individual ability in the field of archi- 
tecture are quite as apparent as the comparative abil- 
ities of established interior decorators. The vagaries 
of a group of so-called “decorators” who have noth- 
ing to offer but a flair for matching colors should not 
be part of this consideration. It is the trained and ex- 
perienced decorator only, as compared to the skilled 
architect who should receive our consideration. 

Admitting that there are certain established dec- 
orators who have devoted as much study to their pro- 
fession as have architects to theirs, we come face to 
face with a factor of a more fundamental nature. The 
architect must, perforce, view his creation from the ex- 
terior. He is working not only in large masses and 
quantities but in broader detail. Color and its appli- 
cation play but a small part in his normal work. The 
decorator, on the other hand, gives prime attention to 
the interior and the many minute details of design and 
color which go to comprise an interior. He acquires 
that specialized point of view and knowledge which 
only constant application and study to a specialized 
subject can give him. 

In many cases, the architect would seem to have 
just cause for complaint against the results achieved 
by the decorator. Too often the decorator plans 
without due regard for the conception of the architect 
and designs interiors which are at variance with the 
character and intent of a building and its structural 
design. On the other hand, it is equally true that too 
many architects design their residential buildings with- 
out regard to the character and purpose of the inter- 
ior. To the decorator, architectural residential inter- 
iors are too frequently so correct in studied balance 
and detail that they lack that certain subtle livable 
quality which is supplied not by conscious and studied 
effort, but only by individual interpretation resulting 
from years of experience. The conclusion must ob- 
viously be drawn that the decorator and architect 
should supplement each other in their respective fields. 
Assuming their ability to do so, the decorator and ar- 
chitect should reserve their individual activities to the 
field in which they have been trained and should en- 
trust to each other such work as falls within the scope 
of their training and experience. 


To endeavor to limit the scope of activity of the 
(Continued ‘on page 53) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

HE annual meeting of the Western Textiles Rep- 

resentatives, with which several representatives 
of Eastern upholstery and drapery houses are affili- 
ated, was held recently in the Postal Telegraph Build- 
ing, San Francisco, with a large attendance. Officers 
for the ensuing year were chosen, as follows: Presi- 
dent, H. Lee Pierson, of the Cone Export & Commis- 
sion Co.; vice-president, George K. Porter; treasurer, 
Fred Sheerer Jr.; secretary, Earl S. Pierson, and di- 
rectors, C. H. Bradley, Ralph Houston, George La 
Nicca, T. A. Fritchey Jr., T. Wilhelm, George Hodapp 
and George Marshall. The association meets each 
month. 

Spring Market Week is to be held in February 
this year at San Francisco, with several organizations 
joining to make it a success. Last year for the first 
time the furniture interests, dry goods groups, apparel 
and radio trades grouped their market events during 
the same week and this plan is being followed out 
again this year, with the addition of the California 
hardware group. Of special interest to furniture 
dealers and decorators will be the Western Retailers 
Conference, Western Furniture Market, Western 
Furniture Conference, Western Furniture Institute, 
Western Floor Covering Opening and Western Show. 
Some of the fabric lines will be displayed at the Palace 
Hotel, to supplement the showings made in individual 
display rooms. 


John C. Nason and Matthew H. Jellett, both well 
known in decorative circles in the Far West, have or- 
ganized the firm of Nason & Jellett and have opened 
wholesale showrooms at 545 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, with lines for the decorative trade. They are 
offering the fabric lines of Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 
and Relldor Fabrics in the territory from Denver to 
the coast and are representing Haeckel Weaves, Inc. 
in the San Francisco field, along with the lines of the 
Pacific Hide & Leather Co. In the territory from 
Denver West they are also representing the Char- 
lotte Co., H. Z. Mallen, Inc. and the Old Colony Fur- 
niture Company; Ernest Treganowan, Inc., floor 
coverings, and the Courvoisier Galleries, pictures, 
mirrors and frames. Large quarters, with exceptional 
facilities for display, have been secured in the heart 
of the fine decorative district of the city. 

W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco, recently opened 
a basement economy section and this venture met with 
such a ready response that it was found necessary to 
treble the space at once. The upholstery and drapery 
department is well represented in the new addition. 

Marshal Hale, of Hale Bros., San Francisco, has 
been elected for his fifth consecutive term as president 
of the Down Town Association, an honor unprece- 
dented in the history of the organization. 


The Kroder Reubel Co., Inc. has remodeled and 
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redecorated its Pacific Coast branch at 938 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, greatly improving its appear- 
ance and adding to its efficiency. 

Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. have opened offices 
and sample rooms at 830 Market Street, San Francisco, 
with Vernon Perry, for years with Caro & Upright, 
in charge. 

David Upright, of Caro & Upright, is making 
frequent visits to the San Francisco office of this firm, 
no one having been appointed as yet to succeed Vernon 
Perry, former branch manager. Mr. Upright will 
shortly visit the Eastern markets to select stocks for 
the new season. 

- George Brown, buyer of upholstery and drapery 
lines for D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, left 
for the Eastern markets late in January to make se- 
lections of stock for the chain of wholesale houses 
conducted by this concern. 

John Lane has returned to B. F. Schlesinger & 
Sons, Oakland, as buyer of draperies and home fur- 
nishings. For a time after leaving this firm he was 
with the City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Fran- 
cisco. He succeeds Herbert Stillie who has gone with 
the. Weinstein Company, San Francisco, as buyer of 
rugs. 

Charles Stein has joined the sales staff of Caro & 
Upright, San Francisco. 

Clay Estes & Co., Furniture Exchange Building, 
San Francisco have added the lines of Arnold B. Cox, 
ruffled curtains, and the Continental Lace Curtain 
Mills, of Chicago. 

Scott Beebe, whose lines include fine bedding, 
hand-made coverlids, and the like, has moved his of- 
fice and sample rooms into the textiles division in the 
Furniture Exchange, San Francisco. This section was 
pioneered by Clay Estes & Co. and recent additions 
have been the New York Drapery Co. and L. C. Chase 
& Co., Ltd. 

W. J. Hippili, for years with Breuner’s, Oakland, 
has joined the City of Paris Dry Goods Company, 
San Francisco, in direct charge of the carpet section 
for which George DeBonis is buyer. 

L. Drehl, formerly with the John Breuner Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has joined the staff of Gaines- 
Walrath, Inc. 

Lee Eleanor Graham, interior decorator, has 
moved from 533 Sutter Street, to the Hammond Build- 
ing, 278 Post Street, where quarters have been taken 
over on an upper floor. 


Miss Clayes, who has for years conducted a fine 
shop in San Francisco in which Oriental lines have 
been featured, has announced her intention of retir- 
ing from business. 

Arrangements have been made by Schwartz & 
Rosenthal for the opening of an interior decorative 

(Continued on page 52) 














MODIFIED DIRECTOIRE 
UTILIZED TO ACHIEVE AN 
ATMOSPHERE OF ELEGANCE 


IN SMALL ROOM DECORA= 
TION 


The scenic wall panels at the rear create an illusion of 
greater size to the room. 











TWO INTERIORS IN THE HOME OF THE LATE 
LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY 


See text on opposite page. 














THE LAST OF A 
GREAT COTERIE 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY. DIED 
JAN. 17TH IN His EIGHTY-FOURTH 
YEAR. WAS SON OF CHARLES LEWIS 
TIFFANY FOUNDER OF THE GREAT 
JEWELRY FIRM 


HE last of a great coterie of artist decorators 

passed away in the recent death of Louis Tiffany. 
To the present generation his name is associated al- 
most exclusively with glass, particularly Favrile glass 
and stained glass windows, but in the 90’s he was the 
guiding spirit in the decorating and furnishing of 
many an old New York mansion. 

Today we think in terms of skyscrapers and hotel 
apartments. Few of us recall the great New York 
residences, the palaces of a generation ago with walls 
frequently done in murals by Turner or Low or 
Blashfield, and Louis Tiffany stood high in prestige 
with the Gerrys, the Whitney Warrens, the Astors, 
Hitchcocks, Stuyvesant Fish’s, Bradley Martins—all 
the socially elect. 

The disappearance of these famous palaces of 
marble and brick has left us only a memory of their 
grandeur. 

Life is too complex today for people to worry 
about great town houses. There is scarcely a port- 
cochére left. Rich New Yorkers today have their 
homes in the suburbs or bask in the sunshine of 
Florida or California or they have estates in the Caro- 
linas, even playgrounds across the water. 

Their old houses have been torn down and their 
contents scat- 
tered, frequent- 
ly to the Art 
Museum, .like 
the Huntingdon 
and Have- 
meyer treasure 
at the Metro- 
politan which 
houses also the 
wonderful La 
Farge mantel 
over the  Re- 
naissance  fire- 








An example of Tiffany 
glassware 
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Cartoon for the Orr Memorial Window, Christ Church, Brooklyn. 
Designed by Louis C. Tiffany. 


place that stood in the huge hallway of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt’s house. 

The carved stone stairways and the wonderful 
marble floors and the Tiffany glass windows, all re- 
mind us of the days when interior decoration em- 
ployed great genius and lavish expenditures. 

England boasts its Morris coterie—the coterie 
that included William Madox Brown, Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones, and William Morris—and America has cause to 
feel a pride in the work of the Associated Artists back 
in 1880 closely following the Morris initiative, and 
which with Mrs. Candace Wheeler, John La Farge, 
Lockwood de Forest, Samuel Colman, and Louis 
Tiffany led the way, long before the trade had awak- 
ened to public demand, and furnished the homes of 
the socially elect with environments which were lasting. 


Up to the period of the Centennial Exposition 
such furnishings had no guiding hand. There were 
no decorators. Cabinet makers had little influence; 
they were simply shops for the sale of things called 
for. It was the aftermath of the Victorian age. 

Architects were doing Gothic houses, Elizabethan 
houses, building French chateaux and Italian man- 
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sions, and the cooperation of the individuals of the 
Associated Artists was invited but there was no co- 
ordinated art as now practiced within the narrow con- 
fines of Colonial or Georgian style. It embraced the 
broader field of Renaissance or Gothic. 

Mrs. Wheeler’s textiles might have been Japanese 
or Persian, Italian, or Coptic; Lockwood de Forest 
leaned toward the Far East in carvings and wonderful 
woodwork and Tiffany was more interested in glass 
than anything else, ecclesiastic glass. 

Back in 1884—that’s many years ago—some of 
our readers may recall how New York was delighted 
by the chaste beauty of the Lyceum Theatre. It was 
a Tiffany creation. Theatres were very tawdry those 
days with their landscape curtains and green drops 
and red satin at the proscenium boxes and garish 
footlight but the Lyceum was very lovely. 

Louis Tiffany artistry was of Persian inspiration, 
or Mediaeval or Assyrian, Indian, Byzantine, even 
Coptic. He was inspired by anything of standard 
beauty. He was responsible for much that-went into 
the Jeremiah Millbank house, the Havemeyer home, 
the Vanderbilt, the Gould house and a hundred others. 


In 1890 he opened at Twenty-Fifth Street and 
Fourth Avenue the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Co., 
and his work ranged from staircases to decorative 
ceilings, for it was he who put the ban upon stuccoed 
ceilings and cleared the space for the mural painter. 

Today his establishment, under Joseph Briggs, 
who for forty-three years has worked side by side with 
Mr. Tiffany and conscientiously reflected the Tiffany 
spirit, is perpetuated in a showroom covering a flooz 
space of 36,000 square feet. It seems incredible— 
more space than some of the smaller museums, and 
it’s all Tiffany work, not Favrile glass alone, but a 
thousand other types of glass, even glorious stained 
glass windows—there’s nothing finer in the world than 
the crypt of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine— 
wonderful hand-painted screens, beautiful fabrics, 
even bronzes, statuary and mortuary tablets and 
monuments—36,000 square feet. It’s a pity that it 
can’t be all inclosed under one roof, a Tiffany 
memorial. 


Louis Tiffany was the son of Charles Tiffany, the 
well-known jeweler, but his mind didn’t run to the 
jewelry business and trade. For his glasswork alone 
he received medals of award from every exposition 
that has been held since 1890, and at the Chicago Ex- 
position alone he received fifty-four medals. 

He was honored by associations and countries 
the world over, and in 1918 he established the Louis 
Comfort Tiffany Foundation for art students at 
Oyster Bay and deeded to it his entire private collec- 
tion of paintings, glass and other objects, with Laurel- 
ton Hall, his country home and museum, and the Tif- 
fany chapel, and over sixty acres of land, together with 
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a $1,000,000 fund for the maintenance and operation 
of the foundation which was to serve and assist art 
students.—C. R. C. 





THE DRAPERY ON PAGE 39 

HE drapery illustrated on page 39 is offered as a 
substitute for the ubiquitous French heading. 

The top of the curtain has the same fullness as 
would be consumed by a French pleated heading, but 
in this case the fullness is confined and attached to 
each ring by a cameo headed button of the type fre- 
quently employed with holdbacks. The lavish use of 
cords adds grace to the treatment while the square 
pole and pole trimmings add a touch of the modern. 





COLOR FADING AND SUNBURN 
(Continued from page 28) 


To prevent sunburning and fading what should 
be done? The answer is simple; it lies in protection 
—the ample protection of trees and awnings, of win- 
dow shades and casement curtains, of lace curtains 
or glass curtains. 

Unfortunately for the welfare of your lovely tex- 
tiles, right here we encounter a stream of public 
opinion, running in an opposite direction. Your doc- 
tor, your sanitary engineer, your physical culturist, 
your health enthusiast cry with one voice: “Let the 
health giving sunlight stream into your home. Read 
the advertisements about Sunfast draperies and up- 
holstery. The colors can’t fade so let the sunlight in.” 

To this we have no objection provided you un- 
derstand that the advertisements are not to be taken 
too literally, provided you know your fabrics will burn 
and may fade, and provided you are willing to pay the 
price and to frequently replace without complaint 
your cherished curtains, draperies, and upholstery. 

So to avoid destructive sunburn, to avoid fading, 
extend the courtesy of protection to your fabrics 
through the medium of trees and shrubbery around 
your window, or awnings, or window shades, case- 
ment curtains or glass curtains of some sort, and when 
the room is not in active use draw the shades, darken 
the room. 

That’s what your grandmother did and that’s why 
we think the old-time fabrics were better dyed. On 
the contrary, they were simply accorded better care. 

Give fair play, fair use to the material in hand. 
Even the best of them, the best in weave and con- 
struction, the best and fastest colors that our chemists 
and dyers produce are entitled to their fair measure 
of protection. 

Also there should be a conscientious inclination 
on the part of the buying public, to differentiate be- 
tween actual fading and burning or soiling when the 
necessity arises for complaint for the lack of per- 
manency of color. 
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WITH THE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


Bomann—George A. Bomann, Sr., president of 
J. H. Thorp & Co., is leaving February 17th to spend a 
month at Ormond Beach, Florida. 

BERNHARD—Morris Bernhard is sojourning in 
Winter Haven, Florida. Mr. Bernhard left New York 
early after the New Year and will spend some weeks 
in the South. 

BLANKEMEYER— Joseph A. Blankemeyer, formerly 
for over thirty years with the Philadelphia Tapestry 
Mills and for several years in charge of their New 
York office and covering local territory, has joined 
the sales force of the Robert Lewis Co., making his 
headquarters at the New York office. He will cover 
the Metropolitan area retail stores, some of the 
jobbing accounts, and also some manufacturers. 

SmitH—Gavin Smith has joined the sales force 
of the Robert Lewis Co. and will represent them as 
well as the American Pile Fabric Co. in the Los An- 
geles territory. 

SUTHERLAND-Martin—Alex D. Sutherland and 
W. G. Martin have taken the lines of the Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co. and Moskowitz Bros. on an automobile trav- 
eling tour to Pittsburgh and West. Mr. Sutherland 
was recently with Morse & Driscoll, Inc., and Mr. 
Martin with the Darlington Fabrics Corp. 

Warp—S. M. Ward, for many years with the 
Syndicate Trading Co., has joined the force of the 
Banner Curtain Co., to represent them in connection 
with the New York buying offices and out-of-town 
trade. He makes his headquarters at 36 W. 25th St. 

MitLter—John D. Miller who has been with 
Grether & Grether for the last eight years is now city 
salesman for the Harry F. Slater Mfg. Co., Los An- 
geles, who are new fabric jobbers on the Pacific Coast. 

Wa .tace—The many friends of Harry H. Wal- 
lace of J. H. Thorp & Co., will be glad to learn that 
he is rapidly recovering from a slight accident. He 
caught his heel on a step, causing him to lose his foot- 
ing and fall upon his right leg, fracturing the ankle. 
He was confined to his home for a couple of weeks 
while the fracture was reduced and incased in a cast. 
He is now able to be on duty every day. 

Hoecust—A. Hoechst, formerly warehouse man- 
ager for John Wanamaker, has been appointed assis- 
tant to Mr. McGowin, furniture buyer. 

GiLBertT—Frank L. Gilbert, formerly of the fur- 
niture department of Marshall Field & Co., has been 
placed in charge of the furniture department of the 
Davis Co., succeeding R. G. Alexander. 





ALEXANDER—R. G. Alexander, who has been in 
charge of the furniture department of the Davis Co. 
for several years and a veteran furniture man with 
outstanding buying success, has resigned. Mr. Alex- 
ander has made no announcement of his future plans. 

LorecHNER—E, H. Loechner, in charge of dra- 
peries for some time with the Brandeis Co., Omaha, 
Neb., has also taken over the floor covering depart- 
ment, succeeding E. J. Kirchoff who has resigned. 

Smeppy—W. E. Smeddy has succeeded George 
Talbot as floor covering buyer in the basement store 
of the Jordan Marsh store, Boston. 

GOLDSTEIN-KosTANT-WEISER—Harry Goldstein, 
Abe Kostant and Abe Weiser have been enjoying re- 
cently a three weeks cruise in the West Indies: 

Wo.trr—Edward Wolff, who recently resigned 
from Stroheim & Romann is now with Greeff & Co., 
Inc., where he is in charge of sales and assisting with 
styling and buying. Mr. Wolff was with Stroheim & 
Romann for ten years and prior to that with Cheney 


Bros. The Greeff Co., as will be recalled, are suc- 


cessors to R. Carrillo & Co. 

ScHER—Joseph S. Scher, formerly connected with 
Lord & Taylor, Abraham & Straus, and Blooming- 
dale, has been appointed furniture buyer for Stern 
Bros., succeeding T. E. McNamara. 3 

LevinE—Joseph Levine, merchandise counsellor 
in connection with the downstairs drapery department 
of L. Bamberger & Co., has assumed the duties of 
buyer since Mr. Fenning’s resignation which is else- 
where noted. 

Gotp—A. Gold is buying rugs, draperies, and 
home furnishings for the basement department of Gim- 
bel Bros., Milwaukee. 

Harper—Norman Harper, for the past two years 
buyer of floor coverings with Mandel Brothers, Chi- 
cago, is now buying rugs for the basement store of 
John Wanamaker, New York. Prior to his engage- 
ment with Mandel Brothers he was with Macy’s. 

Younc—William J. Young, furniture buyer for 
John Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, is supervising the 
drapery and bedding departments of the store. 

Borres—Bemis G. Boies, who has been assistant 
to H. E. Warner, drapery buyer with Barnard, Sum- 
ner & Putnam Co., Worcester, Mass., has succeeded 
to the buyership since Mr. Warner’s resignation. 

TenNy—R. W. Tenny has joined the staff of 
Robert McBratney & Co., Inc. as representative of 
their line of plain, woven, and hand printed linens 
for upholstery use, in greater New York. 

Bacon—Harold B. Bacon who for many years 
was connected with Marshall Field Wholesale, has 
been appointed the Coast representative for A. Theo. 
Abbott & Co. Mr. Bacon is located at the William 
Penn Hotel, 2208 West 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

(Continued on page 60) 





MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


Cuopak TEXTILE Co., have combined their show and 
stock rooms in new quarters at 469 7th Ave., 
New York. 


JKROEHLER’s MANUFACTURING Co., have established 
their third Canadian branch in Winnipeg to care 
for the company’s business in western Canada. 





Tue Rosert W. Irwin Co., Grand Rapids, recently 

opened new showrooms and offices in the Squibb 
Building, New York. They occupy the entire fifth 
floor of this building, approximately 20,000 sq. feet of 
floor space. 


THE antique textile firm of H. A. Elsberg has re- 

cently moved to the Fuller Building located on the 
corner of 57th St. and Madison Ave. This building, 
which was originally designed to care for decorators 
supply houses, is centrally located for all those who 
wish to cater to this trade. 
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AN eight page folder printed in silver and black, ad- 

vertising their full line of drapery fixtures, has 
just been issued by the Howell Co., Geneva, Ill. The 
line described and illustrated contains many cranes 
and rods currently popular as well as a number of 
well designed metal holdbacks. 


Bincuam & PeckHaM, curtain manufacturers, have 

moved from the sixth floor to the fourth floor of 
77 Bedford St., Boston, in order to gain larger oper- 
ating room. They will occupy nearly the entire floor 
giving them about twice the space they had before, the 
front of which is devoted to their newest production, 
draperies. 





[t is announced by Zenith Mills of Philadelphia that 

they have established a branch office at 99 Chauncy 
St., Boston, Mass. This office will be in charge of 
George Salke well known in the New England drapery 
trade. 


THE ground floor store at 419 Fourth Avenue corner 

of 29th Street has been taken by the Arnel Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of window shades and distribu- 
tors of table oilcloth. The firm have a most attrac- 
tive showroom covering 20,000 square feet of space 
and lighted by windows on Fourth Avenue and all 
along the 29th Street side. 


NEW CHINTZES AND TEXTURE FABRICS 


WE show at left an interesting semi-glazed 
chintz called the Organ Grinder from 
the new line of Atkinson Wade & Co. 

This firm have produced an especially 
strong line of printed fabrics in the low 
price brackets, in most of which each pat- 
tern is offered three ways—as cretonne, 
semi-glazed, or full glazed. There are plaid 
effects, lattice designs, and the conventional 
florals in a very wide variety. 

While the color range is broad, some 
of the daintier designs appear only in deli- 
cate tones and pastel shades that fit them 
particularly well for bedrooms and other 
simple environments, 

In the texture field there are also many 
new weaves and colorings, homespun and 
novelty effects of several types, each in a 
range of appropriate colorings. 

There is also a new presentation in a 
moderate-priced 50-inch linen, some with 
natural grounds, others with blotch, and in 





The “Organ Grinder” in the Atkinson Wade & Co. lines, 
see text above. 
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patterns of strength and character suitable 
to the fabric. 


Tue users of sewing machines in work- 

shops and factories are invited to send 
their sewing problems to M. Joseph who 
is not only a sewing machine expert but is 
the inventor of the three needle machine. 
Mr. Joseph is now prepared to handle more 


business, he having taken larger quarters 
at 77 Bedford St., Boston. 


A NEW CURTAIN TYPE 

A NEw curtain in the line of Morse & 

Driscoll, Inc., is a rayon marquisette 
with contrasting horizontal bands to retail 
at popular prices. The curtain has an at- 
tractive two-tone effect secured through 
the use of “Celarandum” yarns in the cross 
stripes. It is very effective and may be had 
in either peach or rust stripes. 





LOUIS KLEPPER TO REMOVE 
AFTER March Ist Louis Klepper, uphol- 








yea The fabric above is a heavy satin ground damask with an antique German floral design. 
stery and drapery fabric jobber, will be 


The design is a spiral weave effect and can be retailed at a dollar or less. 


located at 24 East 21st St., where he will 

have 3,500 sq. ft. of space which includes 

store and basement. These new accommodations will 
give him a larger showroom in which to display his 
new Spring line of fabrics and the Elco visioner. 


HUYCK & SONS IN NEW QUARTERS 

F’, C. Huycx & Sons, manufacturers of sieve cloths, 

blankets and felt rugs, are now located on the 
thirtieth floor of the Empire State Building, thereby 
doubling their office space. In addition to the local 
sales organization, the order department has been 
moved from the factory to New York in order to 
speed the service to their customers. 


F. R. & W. J. COGSWELL TAKES OVER NEW LINE FOR 
NEW ENGLAND 


F, R. & W. J. Cocswett, a firm of selling agents 

at 67 Chauncy St., Boston, have just taken repre- 
sentation of the line of Lussky, White & Coolidge, 
Inc., throughout the New England territory. This 
line will be added to the others they now carry giv- 


ing them the benefit of the jobbing line with stock 
available for cut orders. 


E, F. TIMME & SON AT 1 PARK AVE, 
k, F. Time & Sons, manufacturers of velours and 
mohairs, who have been located for over twenty 
years at 251 4th Ave., are now located at 1 Park 
Ave. Their showroom, which fronts 4th Ave. is much 
improved both because of its light and arrangement. 





From the 
line of Atkinson, Fenlon & Co. 


Here their entire line may be examined at ease without 
the use of artificial light. 


A NOVEL AND EFFICIENT ANTIQUE NAIL PULLER 

Upnorsterers and cabinet makers will be interested 

in a special tool for the removing of antique nails 
without causing damage to upholstery fabrics or fur- 
niture frames and saving the nails for reuse. This 
tool, illustrated on page 51, .is.new being sold direct 
to the trade by the Distributing Co. of Woodside, 
L. I. It is simple in operation and permits its user 
to extract nails at record speed. 


N. Y¥. FURNITURE EXCHANGE ACTIVE 
THE Mid-winter market of the New York Furniture 
Exchange during the weeks of January 16-23 
showed unusual activity in the Eastern furniture field. 
Over 1463 registered buyers were present from 34 
states, the District of Columbia, Porto Rico, Canada, 
England, and Australia. 
Over forty new exhibitors had displays, many for 
the first time. The number of upholstered furniture 
accounts showed a slight increase, 


LOUIS KLEPPER DISPLAYS NEW “VISIONER” 
A New “visioner” is being merchandised by Louis 
Klepper, consisting of a sheet of transparent ma- 
terial upon which is painted the outline of a chair. 


SE 


: 








The outside area is covered with buff colored paper. 
This is set in a substantial wooden frame and when 
placed before fabrics it materially aids in showing 
how the finished chair will appear. This visioner is 
extremely light and very moderately priced. Styles 
may be had for showing slip coverings with or with- 
out pleated valences as well as styles simulating up- 
holstered pieces. 


AN AMUSING LEATHER BOOKLET 

A Most interesting and amusing series of advertising 

illustrations has recently reached the editorial desk 
from the headquarters of Connolly Bros. (Curriers) 
Ltd., Chalton Street, Euston Road, London, N. W. 1. 
The book is a collected edition of the drawings of W. 
Heath Robinson made for the purpose of illustrating 
Connolly Bros. advertising. The dry humor of the 
various sketches depicting mythological operations in 
connection with the production of Currier hides is a 
refreshing note in business publicity and those privi- 
leged to receive a copy will find it highly amusmg-and 
diverting. 


EXTRAORDINARY CARPET INSTALLATIONS 

Tue Carpet Division of the Collins & Aikman Corp. 

was called upon to execute some very speedy con- 
tracts for the Automobile Show held last month. Close 
to 2,500 square yards of their “Seemingly Seamless 
Carpet” were consumed in the floor covering for vari- 
ous exhibits. Some of these were plain; others were 
decorated by the trademark or insignia of the motor 
car occupying the exhibit where they were used. 
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Among others, floor coverings were spread for the 
Buick, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Lincoln, Pierce- 
Arrow, and Chrysler. 

Several of the orders were “rush” jobs, one for 
1250 sq. yards being received at 3:30 on Friday after- 
noon to be laid in time for the opening the following 
day. In another case some of the material was shipped 
from the Philadelphia Mill by over-night truck and the 
final job was completed and on the floor before the 
opening of the show. 

These installations were scheduled to be used in 
connection with both the Chicago and the Detroit 
shows, and probably in some others, in each case serv- 
iced by the Collins & Aikman Corp. 


NEW SPRING LINE OF ERBUN FABRICS 

For the coming season, The Erbui Fabrics Corp. 

are carrying a larger selection of Trusha Cloth, 
incorporating new novelty weaves and effects. Their 
line also includes a full color range in Red Seal Linen 
(preshrunk), and ten colors in Red Seal Erbun, both 
of which are guaranteed sunfast and washable. New 
designs in 100% Printed Linens are an item in their 
line for the new season. 


ATTENDANCE SATISFACTORY AT DRAPERY SHOW 
‘THERE was a very satisfactory attendance at the New 
York Curtain and Drapery Show at the Hotel New 
Yorker opening January 16-20th. While buying was 
reported to be rather light, a great deal of interest 
was shown in the new numbers offered by the vari- 
ous exhibitors, and those who did not place spot or- 











Above, a general view of the newly located showrooms of Desley Fabrics at 10 E. 34th St. The treatment has the atmosphere 
of Colonial with knotty pine effects both in partitioning and in fixtures. Back of the partitioned divisions are private showrooms 
for the greater convenience of the trade. The entire space is carpeted in soft green and on each of the many windows is a pair 
of white glazed chintz curtains with red trimmings. The samples of J d 

afford greater convenience to buyers in the neighborhood. 


. H. Thorp & Co. will also be carried at this location to 
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ders were seen to be taking copious memoranda which 
undoubtedly will bear fruition in the near future. 

The introduction of several new lines of acces- 
sory items added to the interest in the display as a 
whole, and also the January Carpet Opening in the 
New York sales offices of carpet manufacturers was 
a companion event that undoubtedly increased the at- 
tendance of visiting buyers at that period. 


WITCOMBE McGEACHIN & CO.’"S NEW SALES ROOMS 
‘THE new sales rooms of Witcombe, McGeachin & 

Co., at 515 Madison Ave. are arranged with a view 
of the utmost convenience for their customers. 

Immediately off the entrance, which is suitably 
furnished, there is a long room at one side of which 
is a series of wing display fixtures on which are car- 
ried all of the yard good samples of the firm’s various 
lines. Facing these fixtures there is an abundance of 
windows which provide direct light, and at intervals 
comfortable chairs and tables are conveniently sit- 
uated. 

In addition, there are special display rooms for 
the convenience of out-of-town buyers, and the balance 
of the floor is devoted to stock rooms, cutting de- 
partment, shipping records, and general offices. 


NEW WEAVES AND COLORED EFFECTS 
‘THERE are several new items in the line of Fair- 
clough & Gold, Inc., shown for this season that 
are strong in eye appeal as well as in value. 

One of the outstanding numbers in the semi-trans- 
parent field is a line of madras curtains and yard goods 
with colored figures on white grounds. 

The yard goods, both 36 and 50 inches wide, are 
meeting with such a reception as to indicate that the 
retail trade is finding an increasing outlet for yard 
goods in curtain materials. 

Bedford Ratine, another new feature in the semi- 
transparent class, is a heavy net fabric offered in made- 
up curtains in a number of attractive solid colors. 
This material also is available in yard goods, as is 
their crash, one of the outstanding numbers in the 
over-drapery field. 

This material, half linen and half cotton, is a 
smooth texture of medium weight that comes in sev- 
eral plain colors as well as natural, and that also is 
offered with an over-print and with a woven crewel 
effect. The curtains are full length, tastefully trimmed 
and all of them have the Corval pleating heading. 

A novelty Dutch curtain effect shows a scalloped 
valance-like effect in color. It it attached just below 
the heading hem and gathers with the curtain, adding 
a distinct note of color both in the scallops at the top 
and in the tie-backs. 

One of the most interesting features is the de- 
velopment of new weave effects in Berkeley net. This 





net, in plain colors, has been a 
specialty in other seasons and the 
name has an established stand- 
ing in the trade. This season, the 
same net as a ground has been 
enhanced in several ways—slub 
threads in bands have been add- 
ed to the self-color line in an in- 
teresting variety of treatments. 

A sort of darned effect with 
colored cross threads in squares 
offers another variation on the 
Berkeley net ground. Still an- 
other introduces colored bands in 
plaid effects. 

There are many other addi- 
tions that brighten a depart- 
ment and create interest by their extreme newness. 





The Unique Antique Nail 

and Tack Puller sold by 

the Distributing Co. and 
described on page 49. 


NEW CURTAINS AT MODERATE COSTS 
AMoncst other things shown at the New York Cur- 
tain Show by the New England Curtain Co. was 
a range of cottage sets made to retail at $1.00. Others, 
including voile and cushion dot marquisettes, taste- 
fully trimmed, could be retailed at $1.75. One of the 
tailored curtains was featured with an outline em- 
broidery and a scallop design as a trimming. 
Other new features included rick-rack braid trim- 
ming and separate valance effects, all of which were 
kept within moderate prices for retail sale. 


NEW YORK OFFICE AT NEW ADDRESS 

QNE of the exceedingly interesting exhibits in the 

New York Curtain Show was in the room of the 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co., who as usual offered many 
novel and tasteful developments. 

The New York office of this firm of the Stone- 
Cline Curtain Co. moved early this month to 220 Fifth 
Ave., where they occupy rooms 1201 and 1202. 


MEADOX REMOVES N. Y. OFFICE 
THE New York office of the Meadox Weaving Co.,. 
Inc., has been recently removed from the 10th 
floor up to Room 1513 at the same address—40 E. 
34th St. The new telephone number is Caledonia 
5-9616. 

Mark Turpan, president of this concern. has just 
returned from a four weeks’ business trip through the 
west and to the Pacific coast, covering the latter by 
airplane. 


THe display made by three New England curtain 

manufacturers exhibiting in the Curtain & Drap- 
ery Show at the Hotel Sherman, were enhanced by the 
decorative drapery rods and tie-backs, products of the 
Dovercraft Co. 











PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 44) 


studio at 149 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 

The Oriental Rug Importing Company has opened 
a store at 355 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

Among the passengers on the $8,000,000 Oceanic 
liner Lurline, which arrived at her home port at San 
Francisco late in January from New York, was 
Charles D. Wetmore, of Warren & Wetmore, New 
York, who had charge of interior decorations on the 
three new Oceanic liners. 

A Homemakers Fair was held by B. F. Schles- 
inger & Sons, Oakland, a short time ago to mark the 
grouping of the home furnishings divisions on the 
third floor. Special displays of draperies, floor cover- 
ings, furniture, pictures, lamps, and the like were 
made, with lectures and demonstrations featured by 
manufacturers. 

The Stanford Furniture Company conducted at 
Palo Alto, Calif. by Adolph Richter, has opened a 
branch at 415 University Avenue. 

The Piedmont Furniture Company of Oakland, 
which has been conducting a branch store at 1608-12 
Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, under the name of Lam- 
bert & Katz, is now making the Berkeley store its 
headquarters. An upholstering department is a fea- 
ture of the business. 

Richard Halperin has taken over the United Mat- 
tress & Upholstering Co., 2310 W. San Carlos Street, 
San Jose, Calif. 

Mrs, Edna Ingalls has arranged to open a furni- 
ture store at 1140 Franklin Street, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Harry O. Richards has launched the Dos Palos 
Furniture Company at Dos Palos, Calif. 

The Superior Upholstering Company, headed by 
C. J. Reck and Ray Barcena, has been opened at 3512 
Fourth Avenue, Sacramento. 

H. J. Lion, president of the L. Lion Furniture 
Company, established at San Jose, Calif. in 1856 by 
his father, passed away late in the year. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Stella M. Lion. The L. 
Lion Furniture Company was one of the first furni- 
ture houses in the Far West to install a drapery sec- 
tion and give attention to interior decoration. 

Notice has been given of the withdrawal of Clar- 
ence Combs from the California Drapery House, 
Fresno, Calif. The business is being continued by 
Kenneth N. Tweed and Wilbur C. Rhu. 

J. F. Thwing, decorative designer, has opened 
offices with Nason & Jellett, 545 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 

Announcement has been made of the plans of the 
Fraser-Patterson Co., operating a large department 
store at Seattle, Wash., to retire from business. 

J. R. Nason Jr., formerly buyer for Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles, and later with the City of Paris Dry 
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Goods Company, San Francisco, is now merchandis- 
ing the home furnishing group for the Bon Marche, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Thomas Blyth, pioneer merchant of the Inter- 
mountain States, founder and president of the Blyth 
& Fargo Co., operating stores in Idaho, Wyoming and 
Utah, passed away at Los Angeles, January 22d, at 
the age of ninety years. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters and a son. 

Harry Hood, buyer of draperies and cedar chests 
for The Emporium, San Francisco, has tendered his 
resignation and has been succeeded by W. Meyer, for- 
merly buyer of draperies for the Down Stairs Store 
of this firm. —T. A. CHURCH 





HESSLEIN CO. REPRESENTS PIEDMONT PLUSH MILLS 
RRANGEMENTS have been made by which 
Hesslein & Co. will represent the Piedmont 
Plush Mills as a selling agent. The firm, whose prin- 
cipal offices are at 75 Worth St., have taken an up- 
town space in the building at 40 East 34th St., where 
Harry E. Benson, formerly with the Shendell Mfg. 
Co., Inc., makes his headquarters and covers the New 
York trade. 

Clifton Corley, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the mills, will also maintain close contact with 
the New York market, F. T. Williams, superintendent, 
being in active charge of the mill during Mr. Corley’s 
absence. 





OBITUARY 
ESS 


ALEXANDER MARTIN 


HE trade will be saddened to learn of the death 

on Thursday, February 2, of Alexander Martin, 
a veteran in the upholstery and drapery fabric field 
and one of the best known members of the New York 
trade. 

The deceased began his upholstery career starting 
as a boy in the office of B. L,. Solomon’s Sons in 1878 
and remained for twenty-eight years, becoming a mem- 
ber of the firm about 1890. In 1906 when S. B. Solo- 
mon, the remaining member of the firm retired, Mr. 
Martin and George F. King formed the firm of Mar- 
tin & King as successor to B. L. Solomon’s Sons. The 
firm of Martin & King continued the importing and 
jobbing business for a number of years. 

On January 1, 1911, the firm of Martin & King 
having discontinued business, Mr. Martin joined the 
staff of Bassett, McNab & Co. as European buyer, a 
position which he held up to his retirement on account 
of ill health about five years ago. 

Funeral services were held from his late resi- 
dence, 60 Warren Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y., on Sat- 
urday, February 4, interment in Trinity Cemetery. 
Mr. Martin had reached the age of seventy years. He 
is survived by his widow. 
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HERE was some mixup in the listing of the 

Quaker Lace Co.’s traveling representatives in 
the January issue due to the unintentional duplication 
of territories. The corrected list is as follows: 

Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, J. T. Byrne; New 
York Salesroom, D. M. Fernandes, R. J. Muldowney ; 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Boston, Schenec- 
tady, Providence, Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, 
New Haven, Bridgeport, E. J. Foley; Southern terri- 
tory, Edward Horne, Jr.; Minnesota, Wisconsin, Jo- 
seph Hutchings; New York State, Stewart W. Hoyt; 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Akron, To- 
ledo, Youngstown, Canton, Louisville, J. E. Irwin; 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Arthur H. 
Faul; Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, J. J. Mahoney; Indian- 
apolis, Northern Indiana, Michigan, Fred W. Meyer: 
Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, W. J. McCafferty; 
Southern Indiana, part of Ohio, S. McKinstry; Pa- 
cific Coast, J. E. McCormick; Milwaukee, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, Des Moines, Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas 
City, J. H. Moris; New York City, P. A. Mosser, 
S. L. Ramsdell; Missouri, Iowa, L. R. Newland; 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, R. 
S. Reed; Pennsylvania, H. J. Shultz; Metropolitan 
District, H. J. Stegeman; Chicago Office, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Tom Walsh; Illinois, except Chicago, H. V. 
Weed. 








An interesting new picture or mirror cord in the line of the 
Consolidated Trimming Co. The ornament at the top is a porce- 
lain plaque with a white, raised figure on a colored background and 
having a burnished gilt metal edge. The plaque measures 1% 
inches in diameter so the illustration is about one-third actual size. 
The cord and tassel in each case matches the background of the 
plaque. Similar cameos are available in curtain tiebacks also, 
new features in the firm’s line. 














THE DECORATOR-ARCHITECT QUESTION 
(Continued from page 43) 


decorator and architect through legislation or agree- 
ment would seem to be entirely wasted effort. The de- 
termining factor in this interlocking relationship must 
ultimately be public opinion. Our clients will decide 
on the respective abilities of the architect or the decor- 
ator to satisfactorily complete the interiors of their 
homes and they will make this decision only on the basis 
of their conviction that the decorator or the architect 
has adequately prepared himself through study and 
training to meet the very exacting demands of interior 
decoration as a profession. 

In the meantime, let us work toward a closer har- 
many between the decorator and architect through 
friendly meetings and frank expressions of opinion, 
such as presented by this “unfriendly (?) architect”. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED—Mill line of reasonable priced furniture cover- 
ings of a linen cretonne line to carry with my present line 
of high grade damasks and coverings. Am well known to 
the furniture manufacturers, department store buyers and 
decorators. Address “Well Known,” care The Upholsterer. 


SOUTHERN SALESMAN, many years’ road experience 
selling curtains and draperies, wishes line; good references. 
Covering South and Southwestern States. Address “South- 
ern Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED—To sell as side line down for 
upholstery trade; out of town. Commission only. Ad- 
dress “Down,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED FOR PACIFIC COAST—Manufacturer’s or 
converter’s line of low end upholstery and drapery mate- 
rials; printed goods or curtains; or kindred lines. Calling 
on jobbers, furniture manufacturers and retail trade. Ad- 
dress “Prominent,” care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED—Man acquainted with curtain, 
drapery and piece goods line, also office work; best of 
reference. Formerly with Mills and Gibb Corp. Address 
Charles Klein, 8901 Myrtle Ave., Glendale, Long Island. 


MANUFACTURER of complete line of carpets and rugs, 
selling direct to retailers, requires salesmen in several ter- 
ritories to cover small town trade. Must have automobile. 
Men who have traveled for jobbers preferred. Write full 
details of experience, age, etc. Replies held in strict con- 
fidence. Address “Manufacturer,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED to handle small line novelty net 
drapes and piece goods as side line. Commission only. 
South, Southwest and Northwest open. Address “Fish 
Net,” care The Upholsterer. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell Elko Visioner. See description 
in advertisement on page 7. Liberal profits allowed—quick 
selling item. Write Louis Klepper, 24 East 21st Street, New 
York City. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN to call on furniture manu- 
facturers and jobbers, selling upholstery fabrics for conver- 
ter, for middle West territory and coast territory. Commis- 
sion Basis. Reply in detail. Address “Middle West,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
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CURTAIN MATERIALS & LACES 


Alder, Robt. Co. Inc. 
Belgrade Curtain Co. 
arter, E.1C. & Son 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Quaker Lace Co. 
ilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 


CURTAINS 


Alder, Robt. Co. Inc. 
Belgrade Curtain Co. 
Carter, E. C. & Son 
Chester Lace Mills 
Ellis, W. C. 
Lawrence Curtain Co. Inc. 
Le Fort, Robt. & Co., Inc. 
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CUSHIONS & PILLOWS 


East India Trading Co. 
Indo-Persian Fine Art Co. 


DESIGNERS 
Scholle Studio 


DRAPERIES (Ready Made) 


Le Fort, abt. & Co., Inc. 
Orinoka Mills 

Penn Tapestry Co. 

Rich, Samuel Co., Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 


DRAPERY FABRIC MANUFACTURERS 


Atkinson, Fenlon Co., Inc. 
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Atlas Electrical Devices Co. (Fade-Ometer) 

Drapeframe Mfg. Co. 
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East India Importing Co., Ine, 
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Erbun Fabrics Corp. 
Greeff *. Co., Inc. 
Hexter, M. Co. 


Johnson & Faulkner 
lepper, Louis 
Reliance Co. 
Schumacher, F. & Co. 


WALL PAPER MFRS. & JOBBERS 


Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. 
Strahan, Thos. Co. 


WALL PAPER SUPPLIES 
Huvck, F. C. & Sons 


WATER-REPELLENT FABRICS 
Orinoka Mills 
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DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 


The . 9 Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 
suppli a ye and decorative trades with high 
grade BE r 53 years, fining 4 — for qual- 
ity, reliability and artistry ee oe country. 


We specialize in 


FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS OF pas eoues, FOREIGN AND 
CUSTOMER’S DESIGN 
NTED TOOLED AND EMBOSSED 


MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOPS 

MOUNTING AND STUDDING LEATHER DOORS 

LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 


All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
craftsmen. 


In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 


“JOHNSON FOR QUALITY” 


JOHNSON 


LEATHER 
COMPANY 





THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO., Inc. 


37-43 West 26th Street 
New York 


Telephone Bogardus 4-2966 
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New York City 





307 East 53rd Street 


Telephone—Plaza 3-1158 


FRENCH & & 
ENGLISH 


FURNITURE CO. 
(ADRIAN MASI) 


























¥ 


Leopold Colombo & Bro. 


Cnporters and Makers of “lire Furniture 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES earried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 





























THE EVOLUTION OF THE BUYER 
(Continued from page 30) 


was interested in expenses, net profits, markups, 
markdowns and a balanced stock. He had a book 
in which he recorded his purchases, markups and 
tried to keep his rate of profit such that he could 
afford some markdowns when necessary. During 
the fat period buyers became little more than 
pickers, choosers of styles or items, the merchan- 
dise men took care of the balancing of stock, the 
clericals handing the buyer many sheets of unit 
control figures, and a stylist held meetings for the 
coordination of colors and lines. With the first 
urge of depression a prominent Buffalo store 
started to pull out these buyers and discharged 
merchandise men and stylists. Since that time 
that same store has even combined certain depart- 
ments which were split during the fat period and 
are saving on the number of buyers. These buyers 
have been compelled to become more self-reliant, 
more alert, more acquainted with the market and 
more skillful in interpreting the figures handed them 
by the office. Instead of being a messenger boy for 
the merchandise man, they have to stand on their 
own feet, do their own thinking, act on their own 
initiative and accept the consequences of their re- 
sponsibility. 

The president of a department store doing 
about $4,000,000 in volume in an eastern city of 
800,000 population, writes: “The buyer’s duty in 
general, as it has been for a great many years, is 
not only to buy the merchandise for his department, 
but to spend a large portion of his time in his de- 
partment selling and supervising the rest of his 
selling organization. He should also share this re- 
sponsibility with the service division to see that 
proper service is given in his department. He will 
also be called upon to use some sort of accurate 
stock or assortments of merchandise that is in de- 
mand, getting all the facts possible as to price 
lines, types and classifications of merchandise be- 
ing sold. It will be necessary to keep a much 
closer supervision of all current merchandise, watch- 
ing the movement week by week and if it is not 
moving satisfactorily, definite action should be 
taken before the selling season will require a lot 
less in reductions than if carried through into suc- 
ceeding seasons and becomes excess merchandise, 
which is very difficult to move with even much 
larger reductions. The buyer will have to assume 
the same responsibility as though he were the store 
owner in that particular department with the neces- 
sity for having a satisfactory showing in order to 
have a satisfactory income for himself.” 

There is no more dangerous or expensive analy- 
sis to a store than that of trying a buyer. It is 
only by carefully reviewing the school of events 
that a buyer has been through in his whole career 
of retailing that a store owner can estimate the 
buyer’s worth. 
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NO. 5099 PORTABLE MANTEL CELLARETTE [J 


Antique ivory finish, black and white marbleized wood J 
base and facing. Drop front, lined with copper. | 
| 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
PRICES OF THESE LINES. 


May be had with or without glassware. 


FERGUSON 


FERGUSON BROS. MFG. CO., HOBOKEN, N. J. 
SALESROOMS New York - 33 E. 17th St. 


Chicago - American Furniture Mart 


1 PORTABLE MANTELS 


0 BARS AND CELLARETTES 





1 CEDAR CHESTS 


| 

| 

| 

| 0 FOLDING SCREENS 

| 

| 

| © AUTOMATIC CARD TABLES 
| 














PRACTICAL MODERN 


® Style, comfort, conservatism—all with the Modern 
Influence 


#1520 Suite 


@ Made in Walnut, two piece carved feet, base rail 
and stumps 





® A broad line of two and three piece suites and 7 OER Mi 


occasional chairs to select from &! 
| Catalogue on request eh pe 


KLISE MFG. CO., Inc. 


Eastern Sales Office—192 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

















We have a complete display of 
ALL PERIOD IMPORTED 


FURNITURE FRAMES 
suitable for all decorative purposes. 


Catalog sent upon request. 


* 
ITALIAN FURNITURE 
FRAME CORPORATION 
22 West 19th St. New York City 
Telephone—WaAtkins 9-4196 
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Modernistic 
Furniture 


© COFFEE TABLES 
® END TABLES 
® STANDS 
® BOOK ENDS 
© ETC. 


A. MARTIN 
FURNITURE CO. 


Phone—Hegeman 3-2460 








Offering exceptional and prompt service as wholesale 
distributors of 


RUGS, CARPETS & LINOLEUM 








BIGELOW WEAVERS 
ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM 
PATCHOGUE PLYMOUTH 
OZITE RUG CUSHIONS 


We cut carpets and linoleum for 
the trade. 


« GLANZ . 
BEHM & 
HERRING 


625 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





* 
SPECIAL SAMPLES for 
furnishing lodge rooms, 
churches, etc. 





We specialize in BIGELOW BROADLOOM CARPETS 




















MEYER THREADS 


for 
Your Workrooms 


Best Threads 
on Earth for 
Shades, Drap- 
eries, Carpets 
and Uphols- 
tery. 


Order your 
supply now 
for the spring 
season. 


A size and 
color for every 
need. 


Send your 
sample and we 
will match it. 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 
“MEYER THREADS have been stitching since 1876” 















LYON — 
FURNITURE 


MERCANTILE 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED (676 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LYON-RED BOOK 
ARTHUR S LYON. GENERAL MANAGER 
The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Lamps and Lamp Shades, 
Retrigerator, Stove and Houseturnishing Trades 
REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 
Executive Offices: New York, 258 Broadway 
Boston, N.StationI ndustrialBldg. Cincinnati ........ 431 Main St. 
Philadelphia...1015 Chestnut St. Grand Rapids, 
amestown, N. Y...Fenton Bldg. Grand Rapids Sav. Bk. Bldg 
os Angeles...12th St. & Bway. High Point, N. C., 
Chicago....... 201 N. Wells St. Wachovia Bk. Bldg 
San Francisco, 149 New Montgomery St. 


REFERENCE BOOK 


LYON 
FURNITURI 
MERCANTILE AGENCY 














The views of psychologists can be applied to 
buyérs. One extreme school says that heredity has 
everything to do with a person’s character, while 
the other extreme claims environment has a greater 
influence on human development. I believe with 
the modern psychologists that it is a combination 
of both. A buyer must have certain natural traits 
and he must have the right surroundings and train- 
ing. 

Note: We have been obliged for lack of space, to curtail the 


number of letters from merchants quoted by Mr. Deland. At 
a later time we hope to print the balance.—Ebrror, 





WHERE ARE THE MERCHANTS OF YESTER-YEAR? 
(Continued from page 32) 


pinching throttle initiative, frustrate the spirit of a 
inerchandise man, a buyer, or advertiser who is intent 
upon finding a new way of getting business? Nothing 
was ever done by not doing it. Columbus didn’t get 
to America by not trying to get here. American 
business was not built by conservative advertising or 
not daring to do in the face of other nations. I warn 
you, gentlemen, that if this policy of fear and caution, 
and indecision, and defeatism continues to eat into 
the core of American business—we’ll arrive right 
where we’re headed for—defunct businesses. America 
was vigorously promoted into leadership in the world 
of affairs. Is this spirit of adventure that made 
America, dying? American department stores were 
advertised into commanding positions in their repec- 
tive communities—all except those that dried wp. 
Call this a diatribe, call it undiplomatic. I say it 
is a challenge—not to ad-men, they’ve had their day 
—but to merchants in whose hands rests the destiny 
of this great industry of ours. I ask them to ask 
themselves these simple questions I have enumerated. 
And then, if this appears too easy a way out for me, 
let me make a few simple suggestions: 


1. Hitch your business to a profit-star, no matter 
what the volume. 

2. Clean your skirts of internal friction, lack of 
concerted objective, before launching into any 
advertising program for the spring. You'd 
be surprised how little you will be missed by 
staying out of the paper for a while—but 
only a while. 

3. Clean up your advertising physically and ver- 
bally. Stop the lies, the big type, the miracle 
claims. Remind yourself twice a day that 
manufacturers are not philanthropists and the 
heart of the buyer, merchandise men and ad- 
vertising men in turn cannot help but beat in 
an over-optimistic vein. Use smaller ads but 
spend more time and money on making them 
look well and reflect an identity. 

4. Where budgets are small, eliminate the in- 
sidious method of apportioning advertising al- 
lowances on a percentage basis to departments. 
The results are small, frequently unnecessary 
ads from obscure departments. Charge adver- 
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lising against a merchandise division so you 
can advertise only leaders in a convincing way. 
In other words, consider the store as the cus- 
tomer does—as a whole, instead of individual 
departments. Advertising ammunition is be- 
ing split up into choppy, little ads. - 

5. Bring back the column idea of listing small 
items—easy to read—and small lots of mer- 
chandise. 

6. Glorify your merchandise. Dress it with a 
sort of halo. Give it a news-reason for being. 
The exhibition and sale of Romanoff Jewels 
sold thousands of dollars worth of treasures 
to people who supposedly didn’t have any 
money to spend. The temptation to own trea- 
sures from the royal house was too much for 
them to resist. Our Young New Yorker Shop, 
dressed up in the smart, flippant deb-style with 
characteristic illustrations, is another example 
of successful salesmanship through display and 
glorification. 

7. Don’t blame the newspapers or publications 
for failure to get results. They’re being read 
as avidly as before—if not more so. Find out 
what you can do to make your merchandise, 
your advertising, your store-name mean more 
to the public. 

8. Stop thinking that by the easy use of the word 
“quality” as a shibboleth you can fool the 
public or yourselves into believing that you 
actually are putting quality into your mer- 
chandise, your advertising and your selling. 
You cannot employ cheaper salespeople, train 
them less, pay less for the preparation of ad- 
vertising and fall for the so-called “sale pro- 
motion” merchandise day in and day out and 
get away with it by putting the word “qual- 
ity” in 72 point type. 

9. Try new advertising combinations. Radio is 
and will be a successful adjunct to newspapers 
and magazines. There is no reason why effec- 
tive combinations between newspapers and 
radio and publications cannot be worked out 
on a cooperative basis. 

10. Spend some time training salespeople to show 
and talk of the merits of better merchandise 
so that a customer is not shown the cheapest, 
but the justification for spending a little more 
for sounder things. 

11. Above all, let’s not be afraid to be small 
merchants, not in the diminutive sense of 
stature, but in the philosophical sense. The 
philosophy of being a successful buyer and 
seller of good, worthwhile things, instead of 
the important head of a so-called institution 
appeals to me mightily from the eventual 
profit point of view. Extraneous, unrelated 
services which gratify some one’s vanity must 
be eliminated once for all. They’ve had their 
inning. 

Now let’s get back to work! 



































THE UNIQUE 
ANTIQUE NAIL & TACK PULLER 


A TOOL FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


v 


MAKES NO DAMAGE ON 
GOODS, NAIL OR FRAME 


v 


MAKES NO NOISE AND 
AO EASY TO OPERATE 


A MONEY SAVER 


For Every 
Upholsterer, Decorator 
Cabinet Maker and 


Carpenter 
Antique Repairer 
Architect and Designer 


Price 75ec each 









































By Mail 90c. 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


7023 - 45th Ave., Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 
Tel. HAvemeyer 9-5981 








oh Pay, 





EsT. ? 


5 
} 1884 


“eect 


PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


RUGS MADE TO ORDER 
CHENILLE—HANDTUFT 








2 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


620 So. Catalina St. 


545 Sutter St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


EC 
KENT—COSTIKY AN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SECOND FLOOR 
Opposite Public Library 
NEW YORK 
Onizentat Rvuos, Finz Cuinzsz Rvos 
Szamuzss Prarn Canrers 
Sranism any Evrorzan Hanprurrep Rves 
Avusussoxn & Savonneriz Rvuas 
Antiguzp Hooxep Ruas 
Stocx List “U” Sent on Reguzst 
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MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. LU. S&S, PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 





Class 60 Machine 


Write for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q E 
For plain and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Curtains, 
Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 


STYLE 60 RD ; 
For a strong three thread edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 


STYLES 60 ABB and 60 DSB 
For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam for 
subsequent processing. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 
on your own preduct. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 
24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


BS ee LAS 


























Made of selected long staple cotton 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical and Adaptable Sewing Thread for 
Draperies 
Used on Silk, Cotton and other Fabrics 
Complete Line of all Shades in Stock 


Write for Color Card and Prices 


HENRY MYER THREAD MFG. CO. 


319 W. VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
SHODDY 


PICKERS Sim 


FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 


Since 1904 
Manufacturers of 


BEDDING MACHINERY 














HAIR 
COTTON 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 





F.C.HUYCK & SONS 


(ENWOO)) 


ta 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


KENWoop Sieve CLOTHS 


‘ 
DO 








WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 47) 
CoLtt1n—Martin Collin, drapery buyer for Mc- 

Curdy & Co., Inc., Rochester, is also buying floor cov- 

erings. 

Winston—Fred L. Winston, formerly associated 
with the Pelletier Co. and F. S. Martin, Sioux City, 
has been made buyer and manager of the drapery, 
floor covering, and interior decorating departments of 
Davidson Bros, Co., in the same city. 

BaLpwIn—W. B. Baldwin, recently head of the 
downstairs drapery department of Gimbel Bros., Phil- 
adelphia, has resigned. Mr. Baldwin is a veteran in 
the wholesale and retail upholstery trade, having been 
prominently identified with Philadelphia buying in- 
terests both wholesale and retail for many years. 

McCaser-Lo—Ewy—Albert McCaber, buyer of 
draperies for the Abraham & Straus Subway Store, 
and Hubert Loewy, assistant buyer of floor coverings, 
have resigned. 

CowLIisHaAw—F. W. Cowlishaw, for many years 
in charge of the furniture interests of R. H. Macy 
& Co., and who built these interests into what is termed 
“the largest single retail furniture department in the 
world,” has resigned. Mr. Cowlishaw has a ranch in 
Arizona where he is said to be enjoying a vacation. 

SHAUGHNEssy—C. S. Shaughnessy for eight 
years assistant to Mr. Cowlishaw in the furniture de- 
partment of R. H. Macy & Co., and recently merchan- 
dise counselor for the piece goods division, has been 
appointed successor to F. W. Cowlishaw. 

Witmot—Miss Ruth Wilmot, lecturer on interior 
decoration and also stylist for Macy’s furniture de- 
partment, has resigned after twelve years of service. 

MAMMOSER-Rossow—Charles Mammoser, silk 
buyer in the downstairs store of Mandel Brothers. 
Chicago, has been given also the drapery section. Ed 
Rossow, formerly head of the drapery section, is as- 
sociated with Mr. Mammoser. 

Baper—William H. Bader who has been with the 
Hens & Kelly Co., Buffalo, for many years as up- 
holstery salesman and assistant buyer and then buyer 
and drapery manager, has resigned. It is Mr. Bader’s 
intention to engage in the floor-covering business for 
himself in Buffalo, 

Jones-Prouty—Perry Jones, recently assistant 
buyer at Macy’s, has resigned to take a position in a 
similar capacity with John Wanamaker, N. Y. He is 
succeeded at Macy’s by E. Prouty. 

WetsH—Thomas Welsh, formerly with the Ol- 
son Co., has joined the buying staff of the Genung 
Department Stores, operating ten stores in New York 
and Connecticut, as buyer of draperies, blankets, etc. 


/L 8&8 A FF BO Oy 


For fine upholstering SOLD by the YARD. Hide 
joined to hide in rolls 25 yards long and 36” or 
27” wide without visible joint. Write for infor- 
maticn and prices. 




















\ DUAL LEATHERS CORPORATION 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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Reprietp—Donald C. Redfield, for many years 
merchandise manager of the home furnishing depart- 
ments of Robert Fraser, Inc., Utica, has resigned to 


take a position with the J. R. Libby Co., Portland, 
Me. 


GERMANN—Albert W. Germann, who fecently 
celebrated his fortieth anniversary with the store of 
Robert Fraser, Inc., Utica, N. Y., and has spent many 
years in charge of the drapery and upholstery depart- 
ment, has been promoted to take over the entire home 
furnishing departments. He is succeeding D. C. Red- 
field. 


Hoop-Meyers—Harry Hood, one of the best 
known upholstery buyers in the field, recently in 
charge of the department at the Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, has resigned. Mr. Hood, who has made a re- 
markable success in revamping the Emporium depart- 
ment during his tenure of office, has made no 
announcement of his future plans. He is succeeded 
by W. Meyers, recently buyer for the downstairs 
store. 


HaBERBOSCH-CusTER—C. Custer, formerly assis- 
tant in the drapery department and then basement 
buyer for rugs and draperies for the May Co., Los 
Angeles, has resigned. J. A. Haberbosch, for several 
years and now in charge of the upstairs department, 
takes over the supervision of the downstairs depart- 
ment also. 


DruMMonD—Thomas P. Drummond, for many 
years connected with Hecht Bros. and Hochschild- 
Kohn & Co., Baltimore, has been appointed floor cov- 
ering buyer with Sydnor & Hundley, Richmond, Va. 


Leavitt—lIsador Leavitt, who has been with the 
U. S. Lace Curtain Co. for six years in a selling ca- 
pacity, has been appointed vice-president and general 
manager. Previous to his connection with the firm, 
Mr. Leavitt was a partner in the firm of Walker & 
Leavitt, jobbers of curtains and kindred materials, in 
Chicago. He will spend his time between New York 
and Chicago and will cover the territory between the 
two cities. 


FENNING—Harry Fenning, who has been with the 
Bamberger store in Newark, N. J., for eleven years, 
has resigned as basement drapery buyer and has been 
appointed buyer of draperies, rugs, and domestics in 
the basement department of Kresge’s in the same city. 


Wi.LiiaMs—H. H. Williams, buyer and manager 
of the upholstery and drapery departments for John 
Wanamaker, New York, for the last four years, has 
resigned. Mr. Williams was formerly assistant buyer 
and then buyer for the department of Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn, and prior to that assistant buyer 
with the Jordan Marsh Co., Boston. He has made no 
announcement of his future plans. 


TyseEN—Mrs. K. Tysen for many years in charge 
of the Au Quatrieme and Bel maison departments of 
the Wanamaker Store, New York, is at present in 
charge of the upholstery and drapery department. 














BE READY TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE 
OF OPPORTUNITY! 


Strahan dealers report an un- 
usually early demand for our goods. 


This, plus a good volume of re-or- 
ders, points to active Spring business. 


The dealer can only be ready to 
take Advantage of Opportunity if he 
has goods on hand when the demand 
is most active and must place his or- 
ders during February. 





THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


Established 1886 


CHELSEA, MASS. 


New York Showroom 
417 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Showroom 
6 No. Michigan Blvd. 


Subscribers to the National Wallpaper Publicity Campaign 





























Te ee 
RESIST-O-LITE LINE 


This collection of wall papers 
is unquestionably a vital con- 
tribution to the new season. 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, Inc. 
Mairi tons VB bo co 
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PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


AMENDED AND ENLARGED—FOURTH EDITION 


By C. R. CLIFFORD 


A great reference book, comprehensive and complete 




















“PERIOD FURNISHINGS” in its fourth 


edition, is the crystallization of a life’s study. 


All the design periods are fully illustrated. It 
treats of every period down to and including the 
last phase, the Art Moderne. 


Apart from the text, following the development 
of design in its application to manufacture, the book 
is rich in Tables of Historical Reference with in- 
numerable illustrations. 


It is a veritable encyclopedia—the book of a 
thousand motifs. 


Bound in cloth 9 x 12 inches in size, 242 pages. 
It is not the work of an amateur, but a man who 
has spent thirty-five years of close study of the sub- 
ject. Member of the International Jury of the St. 
Louis Exposition, 1905; Pan-American Exposition, 
1915. The only American authority on decorative 
definitions in Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Diction- 
ary. Managing editor of The Upholsterer and In- 
terior Decorator (Est. 1888). Author of “Silk 
Dictionary,” “Lace Dictionary,” “Rug Diction- 
ary,” ‘Rugs of the Orient,” “The Period Diction- 
ary,” “Period Decoration” and “The Decorative 
Periods.” 





HE DECORATOR HAS IN PERIOD FURNISH- 
INGS all the Periods classified and illustrated. 


Tue DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER, in all artistic 
trades, has thousands of motifs to draw upon. 


THe DEALER, a comprehensive understanding. 


THE STUDENT, in one volume, a compact library on 
the subject. 








ArT SCHOOLS find it the one practical book to study, 
hitting the high spots of a complete decorative library. 


THE SALESMAN needs this volume or he cannot in- 
telligently cope with the well informed public. 


THE LIBRARY will find it an easy reference guide to 
the solution of many problems. 








373 FOURTH AVENUE 


PRICE—TEN DOLLARS 


Subject to 20% discount during month of December, 1932 


Published by 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc. 










NEW YORK CITY 
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LOOK INTO THE HUGE 
SALES POSSIBILITIES 


or WEARLONG 


ERE'S a fine, sturdy leather-like fabric, 

whose capacity for wear is close to 
unlimited. For office furniture WEARLONG 
has an irresistible eye appeal, sternly 
backed up by years of service. 


WEARLONG comes in many grains and 
colors. These rich finishes become an in- 
tegral part of the tough-fibred cotton base, 
—this, plus superiority of raw materials and 





process, results in a 


There is no other fabric, 
even remotely like 
WEARLONG. It has 
characteristics as in- 
dividual asa human face. 


non-peeling, non- 
chapping, non-crack- 
ing leather cloth that | 1.310 ou, own tests 
Send us your name and 


address, and we'll gladly 
send you free samples of 


WEARLONG 


THE ZAPON company 


A Subsidiary of Atlas Powder Company 


STAMFORD 
<foi> CONNECTICUT 
Si TES RTE 


sells and sells and sells. 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


dle 


ESTABLISHED 
1823 


45 EAST 5382 STREET 
NEW YORK. CITY 


@ 


QUALITY 
UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRICS 


Our entire collection of decorative fabrics has been assembled from 
the standpoint of Quality. Quality of weave—Quality of design— 
Quality of color. This basic fact is evident even in the least expen- 
sive materials that we are showing. 





We have never offered such a complete and diversified range from 
which to choose, from the simplest to the most elaborate treatment 
which at the present prices make them of exceptional value. 


Your Inspection Is Invited 





PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
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